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FACT AM D COMMERNT 





i yx psychology of art as a business asset (discov- 
ered at a rather belated date by Henry Ford) has 
found a new disciple in the last man in the world 
you'd suspect—William Childs, whose restaurants for 
forty-one years have been sug- 
gestive of cleanliness, white tiled 
surroundings and wheat cakes, 
But now William Childs, having 
split with his old organization, 
is starting in with a new thought 
and a new chain of restaurants, and it is interesting 
to note what he says about it. 

“Forty-one years ago,” said he, “clean food and 
surroundings made an appeal to the public; we capi- 
talized the idea of cleanliness and before we realized 
it, we were riding on the crest of prosperity. But today 
things are different. Through the general observance 
of pure-food laws and the laws of sanitation, our 
original policy no longer possesses unusual selling 
force. On the contrary, the appeal of color and deco- 


A WISE BUSINESS 
MAN FOLLOWS THE 
MODERN TREND 
TOWARD BEAUTY 
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ration has become so strong with the public that the 
white and sepulchral restaurant no longer satisfies.” 

Each venture in Mr. Childs’ new chain of restau- 
rants will be different. Architects and decorators have 
already evolved the first of them, “Old Algiers.” 

It will not be one huge room but a sequence of 
rooms around a courtyard, with everything consistent 
—the floor paved in stone, water splashing from a 
fountain, red tiles around the ceiling height, suggest- 
ing roofing, with a stork’s nest in the corner, and rugs 
hung upon the walls. One room is modeled upon a 
farmhouse kitchen with a huge hooded fireplace; an- 
other is a palace apartment and in the rear will be 
reproduced an old-time American bar-room glittering 
in brass and glass and backed by mahogany counters 
and mirrors—“merely,” as Mr. Childs expresses it, 
“a playful reminiscence.” 

The development of the new Childs’ venture has 
deep significance. It emphasizes the fact that now- 
adays the public is interested not alone in what you 
eat, but where you eat. The public has added to its 
other standards of value an aesthetic standard. It has 
become conscious of its own need for beauty and de- 
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mands from those who serve it that this need be met. 


And everywhere enterprising business men are cater- 
ing to the demand and thereby profiting. —C. R. C. 


HE CALENDAR to the contrary notwithstand- 

ing, the New Year in the decorative field begins 
with the autumn months. In September and October 
people are returning from their summer homes and 
the business of redecorating 
and refurnishing, etc., begins. 

The decorators and depart- 
ment managers are now outlin- 
ing their course of procedure 
for the coming season and it seems to us an appro- 
priate time to inject a suggestion which may somewhat 
modify the pessimistic outlook of many of these in- 
dividuals, and by so doing help to restore the prosper- 
ity in our field which we enjoyed up to the time of the 
stock market debacle last October. 

The attitude of mind on the part of a large major- 
ity of business executives is as much as anything else 
responsible for the slack period. After things went 
to pieces in the street the extreme pessimists gratified 
their desire to prophesy evil with their claims of 


YOUR PLANS 
FOR THE 
COMING SEASON 


“Now we are in for a bad year,” and the’ unthinking, 
influenced by their arguments, many of which would 
not have born the light of analysis, shook their heads 
in mournful chorus. As a result, there was a falling 
off in trade activity, the greater portion of which we 
believe was not justified by real conditions. 

Now if the rank and file have had their fill of evil 
forebodings and will turn about and expect. better 
times and lay their plans to meet their expectations, it 
is our opinion that better times will come. We think 
that the decorator, department manager, and the man- 
ufacturer or any business executive in the decorative 
field who enters upon the year 1930-1931 with the 
point of view that it is going to be a duplicate of the 
year 1929-1930 is doing himself an injustice and do- 
ing the business world, of which he is a part, a great 
injury. 


N THE MATTER of extending credit we have always 

maintained that there are limits beyond which it 
is inadvisable to go. So many in their eagerness to 
hold or obtain business, permit themselves to be im- 
posed upon, that the result of 
this “softness” is very often the 
opposite of the result hoped 
FOR YOUR RIGHTS for. 


IT SOMETIMES 
PAYS TO STAND UP 


In the main, it pays to have 
the respect of your customers; and this fact is brought 
out very interestingly in an experience related by the 
National Association of Furniture Manufacturers, 
Inc., in a bulletin recently sent out by them. 


“Recently a customer sent in a check that was sixty 
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days past the net due date and ninety days past the 
discount date, and deducted the cash discount giving 
as his reason: 


‘We found that the recent slump in business 
had put us in a position which was not profitable 
to either yourselves or ourselves; we are forced 
to run past due on some bills. To overcome this 
we have added capital to our firm, enabling us to 
pay off all accounts payable to date, which will 
undoubtedly mean that in the future all accounts 
will be discounted. Feeling that this would bene- 
fit you as well as ourselves we took this liberty, 
asking your kind cooperation in granting us this 
concession at this time.’ 


“On the face, this looks like a reasonable request, 
but— 


“The manufacturer returned the check to his cus- 
tomer, telling the latter that it was his policy to help 
his retail friends whenever he could, but did not like 
the idea, after helping the retailer by granting extra 
time, to have the latter come back and charge the 
amount of the cash discount for doing it. 


“You might think the dealer would resent such a 
reply, but— 


“He sent the check back again with an additional 
check covering the cash discount he had previously de- 
ducted, and wrote in part: 


‘In regards to my recent letter I thank you for 
calling same unusual for as a rule letters are all 
alike. I believe, however, that I am able to return 
the compliment in stating that yours is equally un- 
usual, in that from the total of thirty-two letters 
similar to that sent you which we have sent 
out, in paying our accounts, yours was the only 
one that refused us the cooperation asked. The 
unusual part of the whole thing is that we must 
admit that yours was the only one that was 
ethically correct.’ 


“Out of thirty-two manufacturers, only one in this 
case insisted on non-allowance of an unearned cash 
discount. He receives the cash discount which had 
been wrongfully deducted and in addition is the only 
one of the thirty-two to win the respect of the dealer! 
The other thirty-one allowed a cash discount they 
were entitled to keep, got no thanks for it, and in the 
bargain were rated as ‘unethical.’ 

“Finally the dealer winds up his letter by writing: 

‘From the standpoint of good or sound business you 
are undoubtedly correct, and we cannot say a word in 
the other direction, nor can we hold your refusal 
against you in future dealings.’ 

“And that is most significant of all. For the very 
purpose for which thirty-one manufacturers prosti- 
tuted a cash discount, failed, and the man who re- 
fused to misuse a cash discount not only got his money 
but strengthened his position with the very customer 
from whom he collected.” —J. B. H. 
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RACKETEERING AMERICAN. 


ARI py c. BR. CLIFFORD 


CONTINUING THE DISCUSSION BEGUN 
IN OUR MAY ISSUE, OF THE HALFWAY 
COMPLETED LEGISLATION TO PROTECT 
DESIGNS UNDER THE COPYRIGHT LAW 


HE Design Copyright Bill, H. R. 11852, which 
* after twelve years of agitation was passed by the 
House of Representatives July 2nd, was introduced in 
the Senate soon after, read twice, and referred to the 
Committee on Patents, who will take up the subject 
December next. 

As stated in our May issue, the Patent Commit- 
tee of the House was firmly convinced of the merits of 
the Bill, and notwithstanding the powerful opposition 
of the Retail Dry Goods Association, with its ramifi- 
cations in every town in the United States, reported 
unanimously in favor of the Bill, and when it reached 
the Hiouse, it was passed by a vote of 112 to 26. 

This of itself showed the unusual sympathy which 
the Bill has won for itself. 


What Is Copyrightable? 

The Bill proposes protection by copyright not only 
to United States citizens, but to any subject of a for- 
eign nation with which the United States has reciprocal 
copyright relations. . 

It describes a design as a pattern applied to a 
manufactured product, and the copyright prohibits 
anyone from making, selling, or distributing copies of 
the design, or colorable imitations, or a copy of any 
characteristic feature of the original. 

It provides that, where practical, the design shall 
be stamped “copyright,” or “D. copr.,” or shall have a 
label attached, or a tag; and in the case of wall papers 
or textiles, one marking on the margin shall be suf- 
ficient. 

Protection can be had for two years for $3, or 
for twenty years, $20. 


What Is Infringement? 

Section 8 of the Bill clearly states what infringe- 
tnent is. It covers selling or publicly distributing, and 
it protects the innocent retailer by the following very 
liberal provision: 


“It shall be unlawful only as to goods purchased 
after written notice of a restraining order or prelim- 


inary injunction, or of an order granting a pre- 
liminary injunction, or of a degree by any court 
having jurisdiction in the premises, in any action 
brought under this Act by the copyright owner 
for infringement of such copyright, or of any 
order or decision in such an action in which the 
court, although refusing injunctive relief, states 
that in its opinion, based on the affidavits or testi- 
mony submitted, such copyright is for an original 
design and otherwise valid, and in the absence of 
such notice the remedies and penalties provided 
for in section 10 of this Act shall not apply; the 
words ‘manufacturer’ and ‘importer’ used in this 
section shall be construed as including any one 
who indicates or acts in collusion with a manufac- 
turer to make, or an importer to import, a colorable 
imitation or an unauthorized copy of a copyrighted de- 
sign, but purchasing or giving an order for purchase 
in the ordinary course of business shall not in itself 
be construed as constituting such inducement or collu- 
sion: Provided, however, That to obtain the benefit of 
this exemption a prompt and full disclosure must be 
made to the copyright owner upon request as to the 
source and all particulars of the purchase of the goods, 
and the evidence thereof must be given if requested in 


any suit or action against the manufacturer or im- 
porter.” 


It would seem, and it did seem, to the Members 


of Congress, that this provision gave the retailer all 
reasonable protection. 


Penalties for Misrepresentation 
But the Bill goes further; it is not all onesided. 
It provides that if any designer, manufacturer, or im- 
porter sha]l register a design under this Act, knowing 
that it is not original, but is itself a copy of some old 


example, he shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and the 
fine shall be $2,500. 


THE DESIEN COPYRIGHT 
BILL, PASSED BY THE 
HOUSE, If NOW IN THE 
SENATE. IT IS ENDORSED 
BY 440 ASSOCIATIONS OF 
ARTISTS, MUSEUMS, BUSI- 
NESS MEN AND EDUCA- 
TORS. ONLY ONE ORGAN- 
IZATION OPPOSES IT. 








And anyone who fraudulently marks a thing as 
“copyrighted” when it is not, shall be punished by 
heavy fine. 

All designs will be listed in the Catalogue of 
Copyright Entries. Anyone can subscribe to the Cata- 
logue for $10.00. The Bill provides that the Act goes 
into effect January 1, 1931. 


What Is An Original Design? 


Now comes the old question as to What, after all, 
is an original design? It has been pretty well 
thrashed out in the matter of photography. The 
photographer produces an original design when he 
takes a face that nature has given one, and, by secur- 
ing a certain desirable expression, produces a salable 
article. The expression that he gets is his design, 
original with him, although produced by nature and an 
automatic camera, and he is allowed a copyright on it. 

One of the dry goods delegation before the Patent 
Committee in April last made the trite observation that 
there was nothing new under the sun; that there was 
no such thing as an original design; that all designs 
were made up of old motifs. 

Mr. Perkins, one of the Patent Committee, replied 
by stating that one might take the same view of litera- 
ture ; that you can find all the words used by an author 
in the dictionary; but that originality consisted in the 
way those words are used. 

It is the same with pictorial design. In every 
period there is bound to be some similarity of design; 
but the great artists of the Renaissance period did not 
steal from each other ; they took the inspirations which 
were common to all and evolved their own expression. 

Evasion of a Copyright 

The idea that some people have that you can 
evade infringement by changing a leaf here, or turn- 
ing some motif upside-down, is all wrong. 

So long as it’s a colorable imitation, it’s an in- 
fringement ! 

So long as it possesses any characteristic feature 
of the original, it’s an infringement! 

* So long as it serves as a substitute for a copy- 
righted design, it’s an infringement! 

In the meantime, nobody’s business will be closed 
up. The manufacturers who do not produce original 
designs have millions of old subjects to copy. 

In fact, they can copy anything that was made 
and not patented, prior to the passage of the Bill. 

They can go to the museums and find thousands 
of examples; and go to the libraries, and reproduce 
page after page from Fischbach, Racinet, and Owen 
Jones. 

But they mustn’t appropriate anything belonging 
to their competitor across the street! 

The Bill will protect manufacturers and importers 
from unfair competition. 
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It will yield a larger period of sales and conse- 
quently lessen cost of production. Selling prices will 
be lower and profits greater. Thus the public is bene- 
fited. 

It will protect dealers and decorators against loss 
of values and loss of prestige. 

It will develop American Art in design for it will 
invite the highest type of talent and manufacturers 
will be able to pay for it. 

It will protect the public against the fraud of 
masquerading shoddy stuff in pirated garb. 

It will enable the trade buyer to purchase fear- 
lessly a thing that is guaranteed against copyists. 

It will give the traveling man a chance to take a 
decent order with nc danger of cancellation due to 
copying. 

It will yield increased business in reorders. 

It will be a great boon to publishers who will be 
able to publish the vital news of new designs, thus giv- 
ing to their reading pages increased interest and stim- 
ulating greater sales for manufacturers and importers. 

Four hundred and forty Art; Trade, Educational, 
Law, Publication and Business Associations endorsed 
the bill, the only opponents being the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association. 

It will reduce cut throat competition in every di- 
rection, especially among retailers and it is hard to 
conceive the opposition of the Dry Goods Association 
especially as in the amended bill they are thoroughly 


protected by the clause we have quoted at full length. 
IT WILL MAKE A CLEANER BUSINESS WORLD 


THE HAND SHAKER 


F the average salesman knew how many men dislike 

shaking hands with a stranger they would not ex- 
tend their hand to a buyer on their first call. One can 
just as well introduce himself and tell his story with- 
out a vigorous hand-shake. If on leaving the buyer 
extends his hand and says: “Good by; I am glad to 
have met you,” that is a sign of cordiality. But when 
a salesman calls and grabs the buyer’s hand with an 
enthusiastic shake, and exclaims: “Mr. Blank, I am 
very pleased to meet you,” the other may not feel so 
pleased, particularly when the hand of the visitor is 
moist and clammy or reeks so with cigarette nicotine 
that the buyer has to wash his to remove: the disgust- 
ing odor. 

Many business men, endeavoring to be considerate 
of the other fellow, try to see every one who calls. 
If he does not, the other will call again. So he steps 
forward holding his handkerchief or papers in his 
right hand, as a protection against the hand shaker. 
That affected “very pleased” sounds so intensely pa- 


tronizing that the impression left is not always for 
the best. 











A BEAUTIFUL GEORGIAN DOORWAY 
THROUGH WHICH MAY BE SEEN AN 
EXAMBPLE OF CONTEMPORARY 
FRENCH DECORATION. 


Theo. Hoffstatter & Co., N. Y. Decorators. 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 























PRESIDENT’S ROOM IN THE OFFICES 
OF THE OTIS STEEL CO... CLEVELAND. 


: Decorated by the Rorimer-Brooks Studios. 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 





COMMENT FROM 
ANOTHER OLD 
TIMER 


REMARKS INSPIRED BY THE 
ARTICLE, 1930 IN RETRO- 
SPECT, PUBLISHED! IN OUR 
JULY ISSUE. 


HE aarticle in The UPHOLSTERER of July, 

“1930, In Retrospect,” is certainly a vivid picture 
of existing conditions among department stores. 

To me it is amazing that the huge investments in 
buildings, merchandise and equipment are officered 
and engineered by individuals so short-sighted as to 
fail to realize the unspeakable follies to which they 
subscribe under the guise of the “new—vogue—re- 
tailing efficiency.” In the belief that centralization 
and standardization supplant the human element, they 
have strangled personality, individualism, and initia- 
tive. 

The epidemic of mergers and combinations has 
left in its wake considerable wreckage, and in my opin- 
ion it is only a matter of a few years before they will 
be compelled to return to old methods if they are ever 
to regain profitable patronage. 

If the chain stores have developed a field that has 
given the public the benefit of huge purchasing econ- 
omies, they are to be commended; but their activities 
in great measure apply to the smaller things, same 
as are offered by the five and ten cent stores, where 
salesmen could as well be dispensed with and machines 
used. 

But where quality and style are to be considered, 
or where service and personality enter into the con- 
summation of a sale, it is unthinkable that such con- 
siderations be absolutely ignored. 

It is significant that you quote the giants of former 
days—men who knew merchandise and were unham- 
pered by a staff of so-calied “stylists,” stock control 
“engineers,” pseudo merchandise managers who know 
nothing of the type of goods dealt in, and who look 
upon columns of figures as essentials to success. These 
statisticians everlastingly endeavor to reach beyond 
their territory for a million possible consumers where 
actually their potential field is only half this number. 

Their overhead is enormously increased by need- 
less newspaper advertising, unnecessary stylists, un- 
ethical ballyhoo methods, and many high pressure sales 





schemes intended to promote volume sales at the ex- 
pense of profits. To subscribe to the many useless and 
inefficient practices of the present business system 
shows a great lack of psychological knowledge. 

To secure volume at any price is but to inject into 
the public mind a false idea of values—false because 
they disregard quality. 

In our own business the retail price of damask is 
established within a certain range, and to attempt to sell 
higher priced goods means to tax the abilities of the 
selling staff, which is in itself educated to these low 
ranges. 

It is to the everlasting credit of many concerns 
that they refuse to submit their mefchandise to com- 
mittees of assembled buyers and executives whose only 
thought is to “chisel” a price to the lowest notch. It 
is far better for the manufacturer to be. content with 
a limited output, sold at a profit, than to attempt to 
secure volume at no profit, and be the victim of prom- 
ises dangled as a bait by a syndicate or a group of 
stores whose efforts in this direction are duplicated by 
similar competing groups all bent upon the same de- 
mands,—disastrous concessions. 

It may be that as an old-timer my vision is dis- 
torted by the methods employed, which threaten to dis- 
pense with the traveling salesman. 

But if ever there was a time when the highest type 
of talent was necessary to distribute the output of a 
mill or factory, it is NOW. 

LEE FOX. 





THE BOSTON CURTAIN SHOW 


T IS stated that the promoters of the Boston Cur- 
tain Show rather expected a falling off in the at- 
tendance this year. They were, however, agreeably 
disappointed. Buyers from many localities visited the 
exhibits and the show was a decided success. 

The exhibits were well worth seeing, as all the 
manufacturers had outdone themselves in scouring the 
market for new materials and ideas. 

In wandering around the rooms we noticed that 
the New England Curtain Co. of Fitchburg had a 
wonderful line of cottage sets. Brilliant colors seem 
predominating. 

The Stone-Cline Curtain Co. were displaying 
Perma marquisettes in all the various styles of cur- 
tains. 

The Manville-Jenckes Co. showed some very good 
novelties with colored hem-stitched borders. 

The Modern Curtain Co. had a beautiful display 
of their Addington and Dorington marquisettes, both 
tailored and ruffled curtains. The colored designs of 
these were especially good-looking. 

Powdrell & Alexander were showing some beau- 
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tiful tailored curtains, and they had one room de- 
voted entirely to piece goods. The pastel shades in a 
beautiful rainbow effect were on one side; but the 
materials that seemed to attract the most attention 
were marquisettes with wonderful colored designs. 

Arnold B. Cox devoted a great part of his dis- 
play to some very pretty curtains made of Velva- 
Ray, a new silk material which makes up in a very 
handsome curtain. 

A very striking curtain in John W. Conquest’s 
room was a two-toned material made up in cottage sets 
with plain hem-stitched borders. Beautiful but simple 
designs, and very easy to launder. 


The Royal Curtain Co. showed a line of rayon 
for curtains with embroidered borders at the bottom. 


These seemed to be designed especially for cottages ° 


and sun-parlors. 
Craftwoven Fabrics, of Taunton, showed some 
very pleasing designs in dots and figures, with two- 


toned rufties put on a new way in the back and some 
very fancy valances. These made a very showy cur- 


tain. 

The Colonial Curtain Co. were showing for the 
first time their Chiffonette marquisettes in beautiful 
pastel shades. These were well made and very taste- 
fully designed. 

The Queen Curtain Co. seemed to specialize in 
cottage sets made up mostly of highly colored mate- 
rials different from the ordinary curtain materials. 

F. A. Foster were showing their usual wonderful 
line of curtains, and also a made-up curtain drapery 
set up in a glassine paper envelope to protect it from 
the dirt. 

H. L. Judd & Co. were showing a line of drapery 
hardware, and exhibiting for the first time some very 
beautiful styles in heavy rods. 

M. H. Rogers & Co. had some wonderful damask 
and tapestry panels. 

The Celanese Corp. were showing fabrics draped 
very tastefully from the top of the ceiling to the floor, 
in a fountain effect. 

The Paroma Co. displayed their patented ready- 
made over draperies of damasks. 

The Vatco Mfg. Co. displayed some cretonne slip 
covers. 

Rich & Co. of New York had a beautiful line of 
damasks for over-drapes. 

The Malden Novelty Co. had an extremely beau- 
tiful line of pillows. One that attracted a great deal 
of attention was made up especially for the Massa- 
chusetts Ter-centenary. 


The Dovercraft Co. of Providence had a won- 
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derful line of drapery hardware, and an especially 
beautiful display of ornamental tie-back holders. 

Fuller Bros. of Providence, makers of the Blue 
Bird Slip Covers were displaying their moth-proof 
slip covers in cretonnes and Belgian linen. 

The American Window Shade Machine Co. had 
one of their automatic machines in operation every 
day. 

The luncheons at the show this season were held 
in Parlor A, and the tables were set so that there 
was room for everybody. The dinner on Tuesday eve- 
ning was a delightful affair. The buyers were tak- 
en in one of the Pemberton steamboats for a wonder- 
ful sail down the harbor as far as Pemberton Inn, 
where a lobster dinner was served, leaving Pember- 
ton about 10:00 P. M. for a beautiful sail in the 
moonlight back to Boston. 





A STYLE FORUM TO OPEN THIS MONTH AT 
THE GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 


On August 25th at the Grand Central Palace the 
Decorative Fabrics Color and Style Forum will pre- 
sent approximately 24 ensembles aiming to establish 
style standards in home furnishings for the Fall of 
1930. 

This is the initial presentation of this orgartiza- 
tion, and its backers hope to have seasonal exhibits each 
year to carry out their aim, which is to bring about 
closer cooperation between manufacturers and retailers 
in establishing style standards, and to crystallize for 
each season a complete fashion picture which will be a 
guide to buyers, decorators and stylists. 

Among the manufacturers participating in the 
Forum are: Stead & Miller; Scranton Lace Co.; the 
H. B. Lehman-Connor Co.; Atkinson-Fenlon Co., Inc. ; 
Cyrus Clark; F. Schumacher & Co.; the Bigelow-San- 
ford Carpet Co.; the Consolidated Trimming Co.; the 
Kent Straus Co.; the Doblin Co., Inc.; the H. L. 
Judd Co., Inc.; Witcombe, McGeachin & Co.; and the 
Bozart Co. 

The stylists and decorators who will compose the 
ensembles, none of which will be complete rooms, but 
rather room suggestions, are as follows: Miss Croce, 
buyer of modern furniture, Lord & Taylor; Mrs. 
Brandt, stylist for the Stamford Wall Paper Co.; Ethel 
Reeves, president of the Decorators Club; Helen 
Painter, furniture- fashionist, Hahn Department 
Stores; Mrs. Cornelia B. Faraday, style consultant, 
3igelow-Sanford Carpet Co.; Mrs. L. Sanders, form- 
erly stylist for Loeser’s, Brooklyn; Mrs. Zeda Ven 
Jusef; and Donald Deskey. 

Miss Helen P. Jones is the Secretary of the 
Forum. 





THE NEW M. V. 
BRITANNIC 


PERIOD STYLES PRE- 
DOMINATE IN THE DEC- 
ORATION OF THIS RECENT 
BRITISH LINER 


HE cabin motor vessel, Britannic, new 

Cunard ship, has, in the matter of 
decoration proved to be a real departure 
from trend towards modernism evident in 
so many of the other new or redecorated 
liners. Heaton Tabb & Co., Ltd. of Lon- 
don and Liverpool, the decorators, have 
returned to the historic periods for their 
inspiration, effecting an interesting combination of the 
French and English styles of various eras. 

The lounge, which is the principal social hall, is 
without doubt the most marked illustration of this 
mixture of periods. The architectural treatment of 
the room is decidedly classic in detail as is the pastel 
mural decoration of the lightwell. The furniture, 
arranged in inviting groups, is mostly of the XVIII 
Century English type in walnut augmented with a few 
Louis XVI odd chairs in old blue. An interesting 
variety of damask, needlepoint, tapestry, and velour 
upholstery fabrics is in evidence. Large arched win- 
dows are gracefully draped with brown antiqued 
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Stateroom of a Suite. Note the hand painted walls. 


velour edged with blue. Elegant Oriental rugs add a 
touch of luxury to the salon. This pleasing diversity 
of colors is cleverly held together by a predominating 
shade of deep rich brown. 

A notable feature of this same deck is the con- 
trasting treatment of two Gothic rooms, one French 
and the other English. 

The cabin card room, forward, which is in late 
French Gothic, is very airy and cheerful being finished 
in light oak linenfold paneling. The room is artificial- 
ly illuminated by concealed lights sunk behind the 
cornice. A large tapestry covered sofa is pleasingly 
set before a stone fireplace that has a colorful coat of 
arms as an over-mantel decoration. The 
leaded casement windows are hung with 
embroidered brown velour curtains. Louis 
XIII oak furniture with the chairs covered 
either in dark red leather or red; tan, and 
dark green tapestry carries out the style. 
An interesting individual piece is a repro- 
duction of a XVII Century dropleaf cabi- 
net covered in red needlepoint. Oriental 
rugs in reds and greens soften the flagstone 
design linoleum. 

The English Gothic smoking room, aft, 
with its dark oak paneling and heavy 
beamed ceiling, presents quite a different 
atmosphere. Set in a large alcove, a spa- 
cious brick fireplace with a hand carved 
oak mantel shelf laden with interesting 
bric-a-brac is the center of attraction. Sub- 
stantial oak furniture, such as over-sized 





A corner of the Ladies’ Room, 
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One of the card rooms 





The Cabin Class smoking room 
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Another of the card rooms 





The lounge 
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Drawing room in one of the Cabin Class Suites. 


divans, comfortable wingchairs, or dignified armchairs, 
upholstered in rich needlepoint or red leather, bespeak 
the well-to-do baronial hall of the period. Crewel 
embroidered curtains are hung at the lower half of the 
leaded casement windows. 

This room opens into a cafe veranda, also in early 
English style but on much simpler lines. 

Leading from the lounge to the smoking room is a 
long gallery which may be used as an indoor promen- 
ade during inclement weather. Furnished after the 
manner of William & Mary, the predominating tones 
are grays and blues. The walnut furniture is uphol- 
stered in tapestry and damask. 

Just off from this gallery, and secluded from the 
public rooms, is a delightful drawing room in the 
Colonial and Adam spirit. A lovely marble fireplace 
adorns one end of this quiet salon, while 
opposite is a bay of large windows artis- 
tically draped in striped silk. The color 
scheme of green and white lends a very 
soft and restful atmosphere. 

Although the walnut furniture of the 
cabin dining salon is of simple construction, 
the architectural and decorative details of 
the room are modified Louis XIV. A very 
ornately moulded plaster ceiling above 
deeply recessed mirror paneled arches em- 
bellished with bold relief ornamentation in 
gold and ivory is the decorative scheme of 
the central section of the salon that rises 
two decks in height. There are many other 
distinguished features of this grand French 
period in evidence, such as two large hand 
painted fabric panels in old rose and blue 
at either end of the room. The windows 








Sitting room of one of the smaller suites. 
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are outlined with gracefully silhouetted 
valances of shikii silk of blue with old rose 
applique floral motifs. 

Each cabin stateroom has its individu- 
al color scheme; some in old rose and blue, 
others in henna and tan, and still others in 
henna and green. All the private bath- 
rooms are cleverly treated in cool green and 
black with marbleized walls. 

The principal rooms of both the Tourist 
and Third Class are very attractively fitted 
out. The Tourist smoking room is of the 
Elizabethan half timber construction simu- 
lating the farmhouse of that era with case- 
ment windows and wrought iron lighting 
fixtures. 

The Third Class ladies’ drawing room, 
of simple design, is in varying shades of 
green that soften the flood of sunlight that 
pours through the center dome and large windows. 





AN INTERESTING EXHIBIT 


The interest taken by American women in Amer- 
ican homes is manifested in the work of the New York 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs which opened 
before a distinguished audience at the Grand Central 
Palace, New York, on July 22. It is a most impres- 
sive exhibition and will be continued for several 
months. Documented cotton fabrics of the XVII and 
XVIII centuries are displayed in the French, English, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Persian, East Indian and Amer- 
ican types. Particularly interesting are those of 
‘Eleanor Merrill showing furniture as well as fabrics 
and F. Schumacher’s reproduction exhibits. 


































































RETAIL SELLING 


(a) “You can’t expect real silk at 
that price, Madam.” 
(b) “I suppose this one wouldn’t 


VOLUMES HAVE BEEN WRITTEN ABOUT IT do, sir?” 


BUT WE BELIEVE THAT fF %&&& NOT AS 
COMPLEX AND DIFFICULT AN ART AS MANY 


WOULD HAVE US BELIEVE 


E believe that the art of selling at retail is with- 
in the scope of every intelligent, normal human 
being. There is nothing mysterious about it; its 
principles are few and easily understandable. Good 
retail salesmanship amounts to nothing more than ap- 
plied commonsense and such psychological knowledge 
as anyone picks up in their daily contact with people. 
The most important thing for a prospective sales- 
man to know is that his battle for selling is half won 
when he knows his merchandise. There was a time, 
in the decorative field especially, when customers were 
ignorant, and the salesman, if he had what is called 
“the gift of gab,” could afford to be ignorant too. But 
those days have passed. The woman who comes into 
a decorative department today is usually well in- 
formed; you can’t put anything over on her. She ex- 
pects to deal with some one who knows his merchan- 
dise and can talk intelligently about it. If she doesn’t 
find such a salesman she promptly takes her trade else- 
where. 

Granting that our prospective salesman has spent 
some hours in learning all he can about various items 
of his stock, how then is he to conduct himself before 
the public? 

To clarify the answer to this question, not long 
ago the London Employers’ Association presented an 
examinafion paper for salesmen, in connection with 
the L. C. C. Barrett Street Grade Schools. We re- 
print here the twelve questions in the examination pa- 
per because of their interest and general application. 

1, Give, in summarized form, five of the most im- 
portant rules of salesmanship, as you would 
give them to a beginner. 

2. Describe, in an attractive manner, some article 
from your stock, and give several reasons why 
people should buy it. 

3. When a salesman’s lines are advertised, his 
sales should increase. Mention some of the 
things he can do to obtain the full benefit of 
such advertisements. 

4. Outline the procedure to be adopted in inter- 
viewing a complaining customer. 

5. Rewrite the following sentences (statements 
made by salesmen) improving upon them. 

Give your reason for each alteration made. 


(c) “That is a Gheap handbag, 
Madam, only-two..guineas, 
and it is real sealskin with 

silver fittings.” 

6. What do you do when a cus- 

; tomer draws attention to an 
objectionable characteristic of an article you 
are offering her? 

7. You have been demonstrating an article to a 
customer and explaining its attractive features 
for some time, and although she seems inter- 
ested:ishe shows no sign of buying. Would 
you try to bring the conversation to a climax 
and get her decision? If so, how? 

8. Give an example, from your own trade, of the 
way in which a salesman can increase the ap- 
parent value of goods by skilful handling of 
them. 

9. One of the most important factors in a stock- 
keeping system is accessibility, making for 
quick service. Mention two other important 
factors in stock-keeping, and give your 
reasons. 

10. If a customer passing through your depart- 
ment stops to examine an article displayed, 
what do you do? 

11. A skilled salesman will often induce a customer 
to spend much more than she had in mind on 
entering the shop, and please her in doing so. 
Give an example from your trade, showing 
how this is done. 

12. Take any well-known article of merchandise 
and analyse it for selling points, noting any 
possible objections by customers. 

It is obvious that it does not require a selling 
genius to answer these twelve questions satisfactorily. 
There is not one of them which, subjected to the most 
elemental analysis does not suggest its own answer. 
















THE WOMAN WHO 
COMES INTO THE DEC- 
ORATIONS DEPART-= 
MENT IS USUALLY 
WELL INFORMED. 













PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


HREE important Furniture Market events were 

held on the Pacific Coast in July, one at Los 
Angeles, July 14-19, one at Tacoma, Wash., July 21- 
26, and the Pacific Coast Furniture Market of the San 
Francisco Furniture Exchange at San Francisco, July 
28 to August 2. The Third Western Furniture Confer- 
ence was held in connection with the Northwest Mar- 
ket at Tacoma, attracting attendance from the eleven 
far Western states. 

Organization of the Furniture Corporation of 
America, Ltd., a merger that has been in process of 
formation for about eighteen months, has been com- 
pleted, joining eighteen large Pacific Coast furniture 
manufacturing concerns. The new organization is 
organized under the laws of Nevada and has a capi- 
talization of $20,000,000. The members are: Apex 
Manufacturing Co., San Francisco; Carman Manu- 
facturing Co., Tacoma, Wash. and Seattle, Wash.; 
Doernbecher Manufacturing Co., Portland, Ore.; 
Gillespie Furniture Co., Los Angeles and Oakland, 
Cal.; Healy Bros., Spokane, Wash. and Portland, 
Ore.; Los Angeles Woodworking Co., Los Angeles; 
Los Angeles Period Furniture Co., Los Angeles; 
Metropolitan Manufacturing Co., San Francisco; Pet- 
tit Feather & Bedding Co., Portland, Ore.; L. C. 
Phenix Co., Los Angeles; Portland Furniture Manu- 
facturing Co., Portland, Ore.; Spokane Mattress Co., 
Spokane, Wash.; C. B. Van Horst Co., Los Angeles, 
and Western Furniture Manufacturing Co., Los 
Angeles. 

The officers of the new organization are: Presi- 
dent and chairman of the board of directors, Harry A. 
Green, of the Doernbecher Manufacturing Co.; ex- 
ecutive vice-president, C. E. Dye; vice-president in 
charge of sales, William A. Healy; vice-president in 
charge of the southern district, F. H. Gillespie, and 
secretary-treasurer, E. S. Beach. The officers, with 
the following constitute the board of directors: L. 
Abrams, J. L. Carman, J. W. Kanowski, C. R. Kayser, 
Julius Liffman, J. W. Pettit, L. C. Phenix, Charles 
B. Trull and George W. Van Vorst. 

The Pacific Coast distributing branch of the 
Kroder-Reubel Co., Inc., 938 Mission Street, San 
Francisco, headed by John H. Dickey, had a visit in 
July from Henry Reubel, of this concern. Mr. Reubel, 
who was accompanied by Mrs. Reubel, spent several 
days in the San Francisco Bay district and then left 
on his first trip through the Pacific Northwest. The 
return trip to New York is to be made by way of 
Portland, Seattle, Victoria, Vancouver, Lake Louise, 
Banff, the Canadian Rockies, Winnipeg, Toronto and 
Montreal. The travelers plan to be back in New York 
late in August. 

The Sterling Furniture Company, 1049 Market 
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Street, San Francisco, has purchased the rug, carpet, 
drapery and furniture business of Margetts, Inc., 
which for years occupied the entire second floor of the 
Meadowbrook Building. Less than a year ago the 
Sterling purchased the old-established business of M. 
Friedman & Co. 

The Weinstein Company, with a main store at 
1041 Market Street, San Francisco, has purchased the 
east wing of the old O’Connor, Moffatt & Co. Building 
on Post Street and will shortly open its fourth branch. 
Property has also been purchased at Broadway and 
Nineteenth Street, Oakland, an east-bay suburb, 
where still another branch is planned. A site for a 
warehouse has also been purchased on Stevenson: 
Street, near the main store in San Francisco. Drap-: 
eries and affiliated lines are handled in conjunction 
with regular department store stocks. 

Dolores W. Kuns and Enid G. Fairbairn, operat- 
ing as Kuns & Fairbairn, have opened a decorative 
studio at 84 Third Avenue, San Mateo, a peninsula 
suburb of San Francisco. Miss Kuns was formerly 
with The Emporium, San Francisco, and more re- 
cently with the City of Paris Dry Goods Company. 

Charles W. Steines, president of the Emporium- 
Capwell Corp., operating The Emporium, San Fran- 
cisco, and the H. C. Capwell Co., Oakland, passed 
away at his San Francisco home, June 27th, following 
an illness of about a year. He was sixty-three years 
of age. Mr. Steines began his business career more 
than fifty years ago in his native city of Troy, N. Y., 
and after several years there joined the research de- 
partment of Marshall Field & Co., in Chicago. While 
there he met Gordon Selfridge and when the latter 
purchased the firm of Schlesinger & Meyer, Mr. 
Steines became merchandise manager. Later he 
helped plan and open the Selfridge store in London. 
In 1911 he came to San Francisco as merchandise 
manager for The Emporium and a year later was 
made a director. In 1923 he was appointed general 
manager and when the Emporium Capwell Corp. was 
organized in 1925 he was made a vice-president, be- 
coming president three years later. 

C. A. Smith, formerly with Daly Bros., Eureka, 
Cal., is now with the White House interests of Santa 
Rosa, Cal., who also have a store at Vallejo, Cal. 

R. F. Rose, formerly of the piece goods depart- 
ment of The Emporium, San Francisco, has been made 
buyer of drapery goods, succeeding A.C. Birk, re- 
signed. 

The Furnishome Company, of Longview, Wash., 
has opened a branch store at Kelso, Wash., with 
Charles F. Robinson in charge. 

F. M. Brown, who has been representing Marshall 
Field & Co. in the Southwest, has been placed in 
charge of the wholesale floor coverings division in the 


(Continued on page 116) 





THE GEORGIAN LIVING ROOM 
IN °*°*AVON HOUSE.°? TORONTO. 


Erected by the Robert Simpson Co., Ltd., as 
an example cottage. See text on page 109. 
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SUN ROOM IN THE ROBERT SIMPSON 
CO°sS **AVON HOUSE.” TORONTO. 


See text on page 109. 
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AN EXAMPLE 
COTTAGE: OF 
GREAT CHARM 


°“*AVON HOUSE** ERECTED BY 
THE ROBERT SIMPSON CO.. LID.. 
TORONTO CONTAINS BEAUTIFUL 
ENTERIORS IN A YWARIETY OF 
STYLES 


N CHOOSING the name of Avon House for its 
English two-story example cottage, the Robert 
Simpson Co., Ltd., of Toronto have not intended 
to imply that this house is in any sense a replica of 
any existing English structure, but have sought rather 
to reproduce the picturesque half-timber houses char- 
acteristic of Warwickshire, Gloucestershire, Sussex, 
Kent and the Shakespeare Country around the Avon 
district. 

These English houses are not of the flamboyant 
palatial type, but seem rather to love obscurity and to 
brood in their old age over the memories of the past. 

As a keynote in the construction, the two-inch 
bricks used in the face of the building as well as the 
clay roofing tiles have been imported from England, 
where they have been taken from some original build- 
ing of the Tudor period. The stone wall-though not 
old, has been treated to represent old weather worn 
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A pleasingly draped doorway, 


stone. The beams, half-timbers and windows are in 
part genuinely old, while all of the oak used through- 
out the house is old oak taken from old buildings. 

Entering the house, one finds a two-story entrance 
hall and carved oak staircase with tall stately newel 
posts typical of the Tudor period. 

There are seventeen furnished rooms, 
which though arranged in consecutive loca- 
tion are not intended to represent the idea 
of a complete house, but rather a series of 
individual rooms exemplifying various asso- 
ciated schemes of furniture and furnishing. 

In period, they represent types familiar- 
ly English, French and Spanish, such as 
one might find in the home of any well-to- 
do home owner of today, and in order not 
to carry exclusively an atmosphere of the 
past, there also has been included an art 
moderne room of a restrained type, which 
though it suggests the thought that the 
series of rooms have been created for dis- 
play purposes, nevertheless fits into the en- 
vironment otherwise largely reminiscent of 
earlier vogues. 





In the Nursery. 
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Briefly, the rooms many of which are herewith 
illustrated may be described as follows: 

The colonial breakfast room is planned to show how 
carefully and-correctly-chosen wallpaper can be used 
as a background for any type of furniture, in this in- 
stance maple, creating an atmosphere typical of colon- 
ial decoration of about 1775. 

The sun room shown on page 108, claims no par- 
ticular period, though the wall treatment suggests 
Chinese. The furniture and furnishings have also 
been influenced by this oriental feeling, and the wooden 
lambrequins are interesting. 

The Georgian dining room shown on page 118 is a 
reproduction of a room in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum of about the period 1750. Most of the details 
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Look at your guest room as your visitor might 
inwardly appraise it. Then think how one or 
two new pieces of furniture, a lamp at the 
bedside, a new print on the wall or Jresh drap- 


eres at the windows would remake the room. 





We have arranged a group of guest rooms 
furnished with many odd pieces admirably 
suited to rooms of this kind. You will 
be pleasantly surprised when you see 
them, for the nice part of it is that 
all involve a very modest outlay. 








W. & J. SLOANE 


575 FIFTH AVE. at 47TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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in the original room have been strictly adhered to; the 
‘original wall decoration, however, was a hand-painted 
Chinese paper, copies of which it is impossible to se- 
cure. The paper substituted is of recent design. 

There is a decided Chippendale feeling in the orna- 
mental scroll and brackets which surround the chim- 
ney breast, and the fact that the character of this 
scroll work differs from that of the balance of the 
room, gives rise to the belief that this part of the room 
was added at some later date. The furniture is a re- 
production of Hepplewhite; the hangings are in old 
gold taffeta, although the prevailing color scheme is 
varying shades of green. 

The panelling and fireplace of the Jacobean library 
are typical of the early part of Elizabeth’s reign. The 
room is entirely a reproduction, absolutely correct in 
detail, finish and formation, but the furniture is the 
comfortable library type of the present day. 

The Georgian living room, shown on page 97, so 
called because of Georgian characteristics, although 
not really Georgian, is helpfully suggestive of correct 
combinations of occasional furniture of several pe- 
riods. Fabric treatment of the walls is novel and 
typical. 

The nursery shows an English interpretation of art 
moderne. It is, however, exceedingly simple with 
modern furniture and furnishings that may readily 
be kept in spick-and-span condition. The scenic wali- 
paper populates the walls of the room with such fav- 
orites as Peter Pan, Little Red Riding Hood, Jack 
the Giant Killer, etc. 

A phase of art moderne is also found in the bed- 
room of this type, and no detail has been neglected to 
present this modern furnishing style in its purest form. 
The furniture and furnishings have been personaliy 
selected in Paris for this particular presentation. 

The Jacobean living room might have been taken 
from some old mansion in England between the pe- 
riod of 1603 and 1688. The furniture is typical and 
the draperies and Jacobean crewel work are also 
typical of the period. 

The Spanish bedroom follows the type common in 
the lesser homes of Spain during the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and is about equally dominated by the Moorish 
influence and by the hangings of elaborate red brocade 
and velvet. 

The combination of deal (pine) and lacquer in one 
of the bedrooms is a purely modern thought, and is an 
expression of how two non-assertive styles in harmon- 
izing color tones can be associated together. 

Other rooms, of which our illustrations give in- 
teresting views are the Italian dining room shown on 
page 117 and the deal dining room. Each is in its 
way characteristic of its type in furnishings. 





Retail advertising of a type which embodies charm, dignity and creates 
design by artistic suggestions. 











A “Salubra’’ Pattern, Frederic Blank & Co. 


THE WALL BADER 
CONVENTION 


HINGS were rather slow at the convention this 

year. The business depression of the last few 
months left the jobbers with some stocks on hand, and 
the result was that there was not as much buying this 
year as in some former years. There was, however, 
no feeling of depression among the exhibitors, as the 
majority of them had expected this condition to exist, 
and were prepared for it. In every instance the manu- 
facturers showed that they looked forward to the re- 
sumption a little later of normal buying, and had 
sampled their lines accordingly. 

Every year seems to bring forth a prevailing type 
of wallpaper. Some years there is a large design 
taking the center of the field; other years something 
else takes the place of interest. This year, paper with 
a small floral design, very open in character, with a 
background of varied delicate tints, is popular in every 
line. There were a few small scenic papers; an ex- 
cellent assortment of tiles; and a good representation 
of modernistic papers for bedrooms, halls, and public 
places. 

Light-resisting papers and washable papers were 
featured by some firms, and it is expected that papers 
of this type will have a great deal of popularity with 
the consuming public. 

Among the exhibitors which our representatives 
visited are the following: 

The Barnes Watt Paper Co., who had a 






























The Willow Pattern, Schmitz-Horning Co. 


In the York Wall Paper Co.’s Line 
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To the right Commercial 
Wall Paper Co. 


Below, Gilbert Wall Paper Co. 


Center illustration, Niagara Wall 
Paper Co. 


Bottom, left, W. H. S. Lloyd 


Co. 


Bottom, right, Ronkonkoma Wall 
Paper Co. 
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display of their excellent line of distinc- 

tive patterns in the floral species, as well 

as a general assortment, making this 
firm’s showing suitable as a basic line for 

a certain type of retailer. 

The Beaupry WaLt Paper Corp. 
and The CortLtanp Watt Paper Co. 
Inc. showed twe@ lines carefully planned 
to meet the requirements of these two 
firms’ different trades. One of these 
was a purely bread-and-butter line of 
ungrounded papers, and the other (the 
Beaudry Co.) showed a large variety of 
their patterns printed in the Beau-Perma- 
Colors. 

BecKEeR, SMITH & Pace offered 
their new Resist-o-Lite line of papers 
which were printed on heavy 
stock, in colors which are, as 
their name signifies, light-re- 
sisting. In this line there were - 
also several interesting scenic 
papers. 

Freperic Brank & Co. 
had in their Salubra and 
Tekko, which are wall fab- 
rics rather than wall papers, 
a variety of intriguing patterns 
in the modernistic trend, some 
of them designed by the 
Wiener Werkstaette. 

The CoMMERCIAL WALL 
Paper Mitt displayed a 
larger than usual line of 
moderately priced papers, 
many of which were 
possessed of grace of 
line and good coloring. 

The ENTERPRISE 
Watt Paper Mpc. Co. 
had a line of fast-to- 
light papers. This firm 
called attention to the 
fact that they have a 
permanent line of pa- 
pers which they carry in 
stock at all times, so 
that the dealer and con- 
sumer can have perfect 
service in the matter of 
replacement. 

The Graves WALL 
Paper Corp. showed a 
novel line of small scenic 
papers, pleasingly repre- 
senting various note- 
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worthy events in early American life. These papers 
were shown in a wide range of coloring, suitable to 
any type of interior. 

JANEWwAY & CARPENDER displayed the first of 
their lines brought out under the supervision of Mr. 
Ervin, who is to be congratulated on the excellence of 
the line in general, and the number of splendid 
patterns, he has included in the better grades. This 
firm also showed a splendid selection of tiles, both in 
conventional and modernistic patterns. 

The W. H. S. Lioyp Co., Inc. devoted their ex- 
hibit more to the exploitation of their “Realwood” 
veneer than to their general line of imported papers. 
This veneer, which is hung like wall paper, is an actual 
wood veneer in quartered oak, walnut, and mahogany, 
and can be artistically applied by any good craftsman. 

The NraGara WALL Paper Co. had on view 
a large line of ungrounded and engraved papers in a 
variety of patterns to meet every wall paper need. 


Top right, E. R. Heffel- 
finger & Co.; Center left, 
Graves Wall Paper Corp. ; 
Center right, Becker, 
Smith & Page; Bottom 
left, Baeck Wall Paper 
Co.; Bottom right, Stam- 
ford Wall Paper Co. 





The 
Ron- Kon- 
Ko-Ma 
WaLt Pa- 
PER Co, 
INc.  spe- 
cialized in 
a type of 
pattern 
and _ style 
of coloring 
for which 
there is al- 
ways a 
constant 
demand. 
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Their selection was arrived at after an analysis of 
dealer requirements extending over quite a period. 

The Scumitz-Horninc Co. showed patterns in 
their “San Kro Mura” line, of which one of the 
most interesting was the Willow Pattern, which was 
adapted from the 150-year-old design of Thomas 
Minton, inspired by an old Chinese legend, and used 
as the pattern on a popular brand of china bearing its 
name. 

The Stamrorp Watt. Paper Co. specialized in 
paper of a modern trend. The designs, however, 
were not too bizarre, and the colorings were mostly 
of the soft pastel shades, although there were a few 
in the brighter colors. 

The York Watt Paper Co. showed their Du- 
plex wall papers, which create an attractive suede 
effect. These are manufactured in both plain and 
scenic patterns. They also had a line of shadow effects 
in all colorings, especially the season’s latest shade of 
green. This firm also displayed a fast-to-light paper. 


HENRY FORD DISCUSSES BEAUTY 


OR years Henry Ford stuck to his guns and made 
K cars that were machines, nothing more. They 
served the purpose of getting somewhere, and that, ac- 
cording to the Sage of Dearborn, was the main object. 
But one day Mr. Ford awoke to the realization that 
“getting there” wasn’t everything; that the public 
wanted not mere locomotion but grace and beauty ; and 
now, while helping celebrate the Edison Boy-fest, he 
delivered a whole sermon on Beauty: 

“We need beauty in everything,” says the man 
who once called history “bunk,” and shut his eyes to 
all but the practical. “Culture should be a thing of 





Janeway & Carpender, Inc. 
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One of the many Book Covers shown by Walcutt Bros. 


practice, not something apart. Every article should 
be a thing ot beauty, well-made and well thought out.” 
“And,” the master of Model A added, “then there will 
be a market for it.” 





EDW. GAUSPOHL AND CHAS. VOSBURGH TO 
OPEN ORANGE, N. J. STORE 

ITHIN the next few months Edward Gaus- 

pohl and Charles C. Vosburgh, who have 
closed the store carried on by them at Flint, Michigan, 
will open a new business enterprise to be known as 
the Orange Drapery Stores, at Orange, N. J. The 
store, which will be on the corner of Halsted Street 
and Brick Church Plaza, occupies the ground floor and 
basement of a new building on the thoroughfare facing 
the Brick Church Railroad Station. The firm will 
specialize in draperies, furniture coverings, rugs, furni- 
ture and interior decoration, and will cater to the high- 
est class of New Jersey trade. 





Enterprise Wall Paper Co. 
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BY THEIR FEET. YOu 
SHALL KNOW THEM 


A Dealer Establishes a Card Index System of ‘Fumiture Feet 
and Terminals to Aid His Employees to Identify Styles and 
Periods. 


VERYONE knows that in the wholesale fabric 

trade, a mere fragment of the material is quite 
sufficient as a means of identification. There are men 
in the trade who can look at a swatch 9 x 3 inches in 
size and tell at a glance the pattern number, the color 
number, and where it came from. 

“Some years ago,” observed a correspondent, “I 
borrowed a thought from this phenomenon and applied 
it to furniture by a system of filing cards, and I found 








The XVI Century Furniture showed marked characteristics. 
Some phases adopted in the Empire. 


that the classification of terminals or legs and feet of a 
piece was the surest means of diagnosis. 

“As a doctor looks at your tongue and determines 
your condition, a furniture student can look at the 
feet of a piece and fix the approximate date, style, and 
frequently its geographic origin. ' 

“The Renaissance period had invariable charac- 
teristics. Thence we can move into the XVII Cen- 
tury and find fixed developments. The Spanish foot 
makes clear the origin of a piece. The pad foot was 
Queen Anne, Flemish. The paw foot, the ball-and- 
claw foot carry you through to the Georgian styles. 
We see the spade foot in the Hepplewhite and Shera- 


é Lore 


Following Hepplewhite Style, 1760-1820, English and American. 
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ton pieces. We see the sabre leg in the Empire chairs, 
exaggerated in the Duncan Phyfe examples. 

“T have found it not only an interesting study but 
an educational study and I tell my men to know the 
feet of a piece and they can approach to a very intel- 
ligent understanding of the type. The whole idea 
came to me some years ago when some of my people 
were struggling through a mass of photographs to fix 
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Types popular with Early American Colonists. The 5th and 6th, 


Spanish, 1600-1640 


the period of a piece under consideration. I found 
they were trying to grasp too much; they were trying 
to encompass the entirety of the style and it was a 
confusing task. So I said to them, ‘One thing at a 
time. Look first for the terminal; nothing was so 
characteristic of a period, or more rigidly adhered to, 
as the legs and feet. Having identified them you have 
pretty well fixed the period. Then if you wish, you 
may go further, for you have a good starting point.’ 
My card system carries out this thought.” 


On this and the following pages will be found a 
number of line drawings of feet and term- 
inals, showing the essential details of shape 
and ornamentation. Such drawings are not 
difficult to make; almost anyone can trace 
them over a photograph and make for ssognnt 
themselves an index system which they 
will find invaluable, 








Duncan Phyfe Terminals. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 106) 


Pacific Slope and Rocky Mountain territory. 

The Los Angeles Furniture Company, of Los An- 
geles, recently celebrated its sixtieth birthday. . This 
concern is the oldest furniture house in that city and 
for the past twenty years has been headed by Mrs. 
Katherine Fredericks Davis. Former Governor 
Markham at one time headed the firm. 

J. George Mack, a pioneer furniture dealer of 
Portland, Ore., passed away in that city late m June. 
The furniture business founded by him was considered 
one of the most éxclusive in the Pacific Northwest. 

T. A. CHURCH. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE S. P. BROWN CO. 

The S. P. Brown Company have recently com- 
pleted plans for the opening of a decorative studio in 
the store of the B. H. Dyas Co., Los Angeles. In the 
main store on Seventh Street, five thousand square feet 
of floor space will be devoted to the studio, and in this 
as well as in the Hollywood store, the firm will carry 


complete lamp, drapery and novelty furniture de- 
partments, featuring the better classes of decorative 
merchandise. 

The plans for the fixtures and lay-out for both 
departments are in keeping with a strictly high-class 
home furnishings business, and it is the firm’s inten- 
tion to carry on both of these departments in a man- 
ner that will appeal to the best class of trade. 

Jules Bing formerly in charge of the drapery de- 
partment of Bullock’s, Los Angeles for nineteen years, 
and more recently with B. F. Schlessinger in San 
Francisco, has been appointed manager and buyer of 
the department in the Los Angeles store. 

James Schwartz, formerly in charge of the drap- 
ery department in the Broadway Store, Los Angeles, 
for approximately eight years, and more recently with 
O’Connor Moffat & Company, will manage the de- 
partment in the Hollywood store. 

The staffs for the two stores will include men of 
decorative experience, and complete workrooms will 
give every facility for the execution of fine special 
order contracts. 





OTHER TYPES OF 
FEET & TERMINALS 
See Text on page 115 
1. William and Mary, 1680- 
1702; 2 and 4, 1550, also 
1690 and later; 3, 5, 7, 8, 15, 
Queen Anne; No. 5, cabriole 
leg; 9 and 11, frequently 
Empire; 10 and 12, Charles 
II, with Flemish scroll foot, 
about 1670; 13, Eighteenth 
Century French scroll, Flem- 
ish origin; 14, fluted leg, was 


Spanish. 











Strictly Chippendale. 
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AN FTFALIAN ROOM IN THE 
ROBERT SIMBPSON CO°"S 
**AVON HOUSE.°? TORONTO. 


See text on page 109. 
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THE 1930 DRAPERY CLASS HELD 
UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THIS 
MAGAZINE, JULY 14=-AUGUST 2 


See text on opposite page 
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THE FOURTH 
SESSION OF OUR 
DRAPERY CLASSES 


STUDENTS FROM SIXTEEN 
STATES ATTENDED THE TWO 
WEEKS DEVOTED TO TEACHING 
THE PRINCIPLES OF DRAPERY 
CUTTING AND MAKING. 





HE fourth summer Drapery Cutting and Interior 

Decoration School conducted under the auspices 

of the Upholsterer and Interior Decorator was held 

last month at the address in New York of this maga- 

zine, but on a separate floor where ample space was 

provided for the thirty cutting tables and fifty drapery 
boards necessary to the work of the school. 

As has been the case in former years the student 
body came from a widely scattered territory including 
Detroit, Michigan; Jamestown, N. Y.; Ambridge, Pa.; 
Hagerstown, Md.; West Palm Beach, Florida; Peoria, 
Ill.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Colorado Springs, Colo. ; Read- 
ing, Pa.; Winston-Salem, N. C.; South Ozone Park, 
L. I.; Pontiac, Mich.; Paterson, N. J.; Binghamton, 
N. Y.; Pinehurst, N. C.; Scranton, Pa.; Great Bar- 
rington, Mass.; Charlotte, N. C.; Atchison, Kansas; 
Fayetteville, Arkansas; Portland, Maine; Newark, N. 
J.; Richmond, Va.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Dallas, Texas; New Rochelie, N. Y.; Yonkers, N. Y.; 
Irvington, N. J.; and also New York City, Brooklyn 
and adjacent suburbs. Total registration numbered 
forty-nine for the Drapery Cutting and Post Graduate 
Classes, the latter numbering nineteen. 

Remarkable progress was made by the drapery 
cutting class, the students actually accomplishing an 
amount of work, within the school period, that ex- 
ceeded all expectations. As an evidence of the prac- 
tical nature of the instruction, we need but cite the 
remarks of two of the students, one of whom said, 
that “the instruction in one particular day was worth 
the cost of the entire two weeks,” while the other said, 
that “in all her experience no other period of study 
had brought such satisfaction and profit as the two 
weeks spent at the drapery cutting school.” The 
members of the class, who in their business activities 
are designers, drapery cutters, interior decorators, up- 
holsterers, estimators, salesmen, and workroom execu- 
tives have returned to their several places of occupa- 
tion with a knowledge of drapery cutting that will sim- 


* constructed during the school 
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plify the processes of their future drapery efforts. 

The schedule of the school, which covers an in- 
tensive program both in theory and practice, was main- 
tained even through the heated period of July’s hot- 
test days, attesting both the interest of the students 
and of the school authorities in adhering to the daily 
plan in spite of temperature inconveniences. 

The co-operation of Marshall Field &-Co., of a 
generous donation of fabrics to cover one day’s work 
was greatly appreciated by the students and the 
sponsors of the school, as was also the gift by Luth & 
Powers, Inc., of celluloid rulers necessary to the work 
of the students, and by the E. L. Mansure Company of 
a gift to each member of the class of this firm’s Illus- 
trated Draper Manual, Number Eleven. 

The third week devoted to the work of interior 
decoration covered a diversified program of study in 
the technicalities of various furnishing elemenis, 
greatly assisted by expert discussions lead by the fol- 
lowing speakers; C. R. Clifford, of Clifford & Lawton, 
Inc., on the Study of Period Decoration; Mr. Carl 
Schmieg of: Schmieg, Hungate & Kotizan, on Furni- 
ture and Furniture Woods; Mr. E. Emerson of the 
Persian Rug Manufactory on Hiand-made Rugs and 
Carpets of Europe; Mr. Joseph Hartig of Hoy & 
Hartig Co., on Quality in Upholstered Furniture; Mrs. 
Cornelia B. Farraday of Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., 
Inc., with an illustrated lecture on The Place of Floor 
Coverings in Interior Decoration. Through the cour- 
tesy of Mr. Kleiser of the Edgewater Tapestry Looms, 
the class was enabled to visit the factory for hand- 
woven tapestries at Edgewater, N. J., where the vari- 
ous processes were explained by Mr. Gellner. By the 
courtesy of Mr. Schmieg, the factory of Schmieg, 
Hungate & Kotzian, at East 72nd Street was visited, 
where they were enabled to observe the manufac- 
ture and finishing of fine furniture in a person- 
ally conducted tour ‘of the plant in all its parts, 

Among the showrooms visited, in response to in- 
vitations, were those 
of F. A. Foster & Co., 
Cheney Bros., H. R. 
Mallinson & Co., Inc., 
and Marshall Field & 
Co. 


One of the typical draperies 


sessions. The knowledge of 

cutting principles gained in 

this lesson constituted one of 

the most important day’s 
work. 
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ABOARD THE NEW FRENCH 


LINER, 


M. 


Ss. 


LAFAYETTE 





Top illustration. The smoking room is an interesting study in browns and 
tans enlivened by dashes of slate blue. The light wood furniture is up- 
holstered in brown leather, 


Upper left. Highly polished dark woods and fabrics in mulberry, dark 
green, old rose and blue give a heavy masculine atmosphere to this music 
room which is greatly relieved by a large green-gold dome. The prin- 
cipal decorative feature of this salon are the colorful lacquer panels by 
Guy Arnoux depicting incidents in the life of Lafayette while in this 
country. 


Lower right. As there are no suites aboard the Lafayette many of the 
state rooms are so furnished that they may be readily converted into pri- 
vate dining or sitting rooms. 


Lower left shows one of the exquisite ecru lace panels that adorn the 
spacious windows of the smowing salon. 
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WITH THE BUYERS 
AND SELLERS 


Durry—John J. Duffy, who it was announced in 
the issue of this magazine has joined the staff of the 
United States Lace Curtain Mills, is we are informed, 
no longer with this firm. 


SrELEY—Mrs. Seeley of Seeley-Scalamandre Co. 
who recently returned from Europe is now making a 
transcontinental trip of four months’ duration. 


TANNER—Harry Tanner is now covering the New 
England territory for John W. Conquest. Mr. Tanner 
was formerly in charge of the production department, 


Gray—John D. Gray, who for the past twelve 
years has been managing the Berkey and Gay Co., 
New York showrooms, has been placed in charge of 
the Century Furniture showreoms in New York. 
Charles Patterson, who has been Mr. Gray’s assistant, 
remains in the same capacity under the new connec- 
tion, as does also Miss Sullivan, who has been with 
the showroom since last October. Craig McClure, vice- 
president of the Century Furniture Company, continues 
to be associated with the New York salesroom, but will 
give more attention to his former territory. 


Yacositan——G. A. Yacobian, of Yacobian Bros., 
Boston, has just returned from his annual rug collect- 
ing trip with an unusual number of hooked rugs. 


Anstn—D. A. Ansin, of ‘the Royal Textile Co., 
has recently returned from a trip through Belgium. 


BENJAMIN—Jerome H. Benjamin has been ap- 
pointed drapery buyer for Joske Bros., San Antonio, 
Texas. Mr. Benjamin was recently buyer for Abra- 
ham & Strauss, for their basement drapery depart- 
ment. 


Hosss—We are informed by Lord & Taylor that 
John Hobbs fermerly for many years with the Sterl- 
ing & Welch Co., Cleveland, and more recently assis- 
tant buyer in the upholstery department of the J. L. 
Hudson Co., Detroit, joins Lord & Taylor, as up- 
holstery buyer, on August 18th, succeeding to the posi- 
tion made vacant by Mr. Pendergast’s resignation. 





PaLtomBa—J. G. Palomba is now covering the re- 
tail and curtain manufacturing trade for the Queen 
Valley Fabrics Inc. Mr. Palomba was formerly, for 
seven years, with Marshall Field & Co., for whom he 
covered the retail and manufacturing trade. Previous- 
ly, he was a buyer of curtain piece goods for a large 
New York converter. 


HarTMANN—Hermann Hartmann, the foreign 





C. F. Loeffler, established 
on Park Avenue for the 
past 35 years, announces 
~ he has greatly enlarged and 
improved his galleries, and 
has now added an interest- 
ing assortment of English 
antique furniture at mod- 
erate prices, which he will 
carry extensively in the 
future, collected through 
his foreign associate. He 
further makes an interest- 
ing announcement to the 
decorating trade that he is 
introducing and will have 
on exhibition a large as- 
sortment of the famous 
English pottery ware de- 
signed and made by Wil- 
liam Moorcroft, Ltd. of 
England, for which he has 
the sole agency for the 
United States. Mr. Loeff- 
ler is numbered among the 
oldest subscribers to the 
UpnHotsTerRER & INTERIOR 
DECORATOR. 
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manufacturer’s agent, is in Europe, and expects to 
return early in September. 


OBITUARY 
a 


SypNEY M. De Turck 


Sydney M. De Turck, formerly in the upholstery 
jobbing business in Philadelphia, died July 25th at 
Pottsville, Pa. He was sixty-three years old, and re- 
tired some five years ago. He was a past master of 
William L. Elkins Lodge F. & A. M. and a member 
of Keystone Chapter R. A. M. A _ widow and a 
daughter survive him. 


Louis B: KouHn 


Louis B. Kohn, head of Hochschild Kohn & Co., 
the Baltimore department store firm, died suddenly at 
Atlantic City, August 9th. The deceased was 72 years 
of age,,and was a native of Virginia. His wife was 
with him at the time of his death. He was highly 
respected among the business men of Baltimore. 


FREDERICK A. Forp 
Frederick A. Ford, ‘President of J. W. Gillis & 


Co., of Rochester, New York, was stricken with a 
heart attack while playing golf, July 4th and died soon 
after. Mr. Ford who was sixty years old had been 
President of the Gillis Company since 1927, and had 
been connected with them for the past thirty-seven 
years beginning as a gilder, and had continued to im- 
prove his position until he became President of the 
Company. 

He was well known throughout. the mirror and 
picture franie trade, as he was a traveling salesman 
for many years for the Company prior to his execu- 
tive capacity. 

He is survived by two sisters and a brother. 





NEXT TRADE GOLF MEET 


The Upholstery Trade Golf Association will play 
its fall tournament at the Cedarbrook Country Club, 
Philadelphia, on August 25th and 26th. Convey- 
ances will meet the New York trains according to the 
notice recently mailed. Interesting prizes will feature 
the two. days play. Further particulars may be ob- 
tained from Chas. H. Havey, secretary, of Van Strat- 
ten & Havey, Inc., 137 Berkley Street, Wayne Junc- 
tion, Philadelphia. 











One of the rooms shown at the Swedish Art Exposition at Stockholm. Photo Courtesy of the Swedish- 
American News Exchange. 
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MARKET 
OFFERINGS 


AND NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


ANEW line of fancy denims is now being shown by 
Roy R. Boehm & Co., New York. They have also 
ready for distribution to the trade new sample books. 


THE Royal Textile Co. of Boston, have added an ex- 
tensive line of imported tapestry furniture cover- 
ings to their line. 


SicniricanT of the widespread use of India Prints in 

interior decoration is the recent report of the Indo- 
Persian Fine Art Co., New York, who have trebled 
their sales within less than three years time. 


Maxuam & Maxuam have succeeded Bigelow & 

Maxham, Ridgewood, N. J., furniture and drapery 
dealers. Mr. Bigelow retired and Mr. Maxham’s son 
became a member of the firm. 


Cuar es F. ScHotte, designer of wall paper and fab- 
rics, of 440 Fourth Ave., N. Y., has enlarged his 
studio and added to his staff of designers. 


THE new line of Whiteley & Collier, Philadelphia, 

shows a wide variety of novelty effects in tapestries, 
designed to harmonize with the new styles in furni- 
ture. Brocatelles and damasks are also shown. All 
their fabrics are for furniture coverings. 


Tue Erbun Fabrics:Corp., whose lines for Fall are 

now on display, include in them for the ‘first time 
upholstery fabrics for the furniture and decorative 
trades, in exclusive patterns of brocatelles, tapestries, 
and damasks, samples of which may be secured from 
their New York sales-room, 19 East Twenty-first 
Street. 


NEW LINE OF DAMASK PORTIERE, 
BED SETS, ETC. 


[N ADDITION to the new Fall showings of novelty cur- 

tains, the Style Curtain Co. have added a line of da- 
mask portieres, bed sets and Italian drapes. They have 
also remodeled their showroom whereby they can dis- 
play a greater number of curtains at a time. 
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(Top Illustration) 


This unique Friezetta is shown by the Kornella * 

Mills. It combines durability with an exquisite 

blending of colors. It may be had in the season’s 

new shades of sand, ashes of roses, rust, coffee, 

and green, This material does not rub or wrinkle. 
It is 50 inches in width. 


(Bottom Illustration) 


Morton Sundour Co., Inc., are featuri “June 

Spray,” an unusually attractive 36-inch chintz. It 

may be had either glazed or unglazed. The illus- 

tration is of an interesting combination of colors 

against a yellow background. Five other grounds, 
of the season’s newest shades, may be had. 


CASSARD-ROMANO CO. TO ERECT BUILDING 


AS!xTEEN-story loft and show-room structure to be 

known as the Cassard-Romano Building, will be 
erected at 305 to 311 East Sixty-third Street. This 
new building will be designed and erected for the use 
of the furniture and upholstery trades. ‘The Cassard- 
Romano Furniture Co. will occupy the basement, store, 
second, third and eighth floors. 
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CALAGNA BROS. INC., REMOVED 
Own Avcust Ist Calagna Bros. Inc., manufacturers of 
upholstered furniture and draperies exclusively 
for the trade oc- 
cupied their new 
quarters — 771 
Lexington Ave., 
corner 60th St., 
New York, 
where with more 
convenient loca- 
tion and = in- 
creased facilities 
they will be able 
to render better 
service to decor- 

ators. 
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ESTABLISHES DESIGNING STUDIO IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


[t Is announced by Nelson L. Newmark, formerly 
superintendent of the United Tapestry Mills of 
Philadelphia that he has formed the Nelson L. New- 
mark Co. at 4813 No. 13th Street, Philadelphia, for 
the purpose of textile designing and consulting. This 
concern will also carry a line of sketches of Ericson & 
Weiss, of New York and Paris. 
NEW CURTAIN CO. IN BUSINESS 
H. Gorrtres and M. Zuckerman, formerly of 
Silverman’s, New York, have formed the 
Avon Curtain Co. of Fall River, Mass., where 
they have taken an entire floor in one of the 
largest mills in Fall River. They will begin 
operations about August Ist. 

Mr. Gottlieb will be in charge of 
the factory, and Mr. Zuckerman will 
be located at the New York office, 
95 Madison Avenue. 


NEW CRETONNE CONVERTOR 

Mark H. Simon has resigned from 

Max Kaufman Co., 45 Leonard 
St., New York, to take effect August 
lst at which time he will es- 
tablish his own business. This will 
consist of developing and converting 
cretonnes as in the past. 

Mr. Simon has taken over the 
rollers and patterns of the Kaufman 
Company, and will be temporarily 
located at their address. 





(Illustration at Top) 


This striking pattern is shown by the India Com- 
merce Co. It is crewel embroidery, and is sold 
by the yard. It may be had in 44 and 54-inch 
widths, and is especially attractive for bed- 
spreads, draperies and upholstery. This is one 
of a variety of original and colorful patterns 
shown by this firm. The embroidery is also be- 
ing displayed in ready-made spreads and cur- 
tains, which are in stock at all fimes. 


(Illustration Center, right) 


Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co. are showing a 

lovely all-silk multi-colored brocatelle. This ma- 

terial is 50 inches in width, It is two-toned, and 

may be had in shades ve green, rust, red, and 
gold. 


(Illustration, center; left) 


An interesting tapestry shown by the Proctor 
o., Inc., which, while modern in trend, is at- 
tractive and suitable for any other type of fur- 
nishing. It has a Persian motif, and is 31 inches 
in width. It can be had in unusual colorings of 
blue and olive, tan and brown, blue and terra 
cotta, reseda and apricot, and emerald and tan. 


(Illustration at bottom) 


The Manville Jenckes Co. have an attractive 

jacquard pattern on a pebble ground. This ma- 

terial is especiaNy suitable for draperies. It is 

50 inches wide. This pebble cloth may be had 

in as many as 14 different colors, both pastels 
and brighter shades. 
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The illustration shows a pleasing and orig- 
inal Craft Cloth by the Princeton Mfg. Co. 
It is 36 inches wide, and is attractive for 
use both as drapery and upholstery ma- 
terial. It is especially effective when shown 
on maple furniture, as it gives the appear- 
ance of simplicity which characterizes this 
old-fashioned type. Craft Cloth may be 
had in a wide variety of patterns. 


H. C. MEYER REMOVED 

THE furniture studio of H. C. Meyer is now located 
at 14 East 50th Street, N. Y. City. In their new 
quarters, which afford them much larger and 
attractive show space, they are showing an _ at- 
tractive line of unfinished reproductions of early 
American bedroom furniture and odd pieces as 
well as bedroom sets in the Modern, French 
and Venetian style. Individual requirements for 
painting, staining and decorating these unfinished 
pieces will of course continue to be a part of 
their service to the decorative trade. 


DELUXE ADDITIONS TO WALCUTT BROS. 
LINE OF WALL PAPER BOOK COVERS 


[N ADDITION to the new showings in their 

regular line, Walcutt Bros. Co. have 
added a number of deluxe covers for 
1931 which are an entirely new de- 
velopment. These covers are in mod- 
ernistic scenics or conventionalized floral 
patterns air-brushed on a stiffened fabric. 
They come in a limited number of designs 
as they are especially intended for the books 
of the better class wall papers. 





(Illustration at top) 


F. Schumacher & Co. are showing an unusual modern 
semi-glazed chintz. The illustration is of a ‘lovely com- 
bination of blue and magenta. It may also be had in 
five other equally charming color combinations. This pat- 
tern was designed by Paul Poiret, and it is named: 
“Plumes et Rubans.” It is 29 inches in width. 


(Illustration at bottom) 
The H. B. Lehman-Connor Co. Inc. are displaying an orig- 
inal hand-blocked glazed percale. This material has an 
alternating repeat and is 50 inches in width. It may 
be obtained in cream, green, peach and yellow. 


QUEEN VALLEY FABRICS ENLARGING 

[t 1s announced that the Queen Valley Fabrics, Inc., 

New York, has found it necessary to secure much 
larger space, amounting to about ten times what they 
now occupy. This has been contracted for in the new 
Empire State Building. They expect to take posses- 
sion about May 1, 1931. For use until then they are 
negotiating for additional room in their present build- 
ing, 307 Fifth Avenue. 

CHARAK TO SUPPLY CLUB FURNITURE 

[t has been announced by the Charak Furniture 

Co:, Inc., they have been awarded the contract 
for bedroom furniture and upholstered chairs for the 
Downtown Athletic Club, New York. 
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AN INVISIBLE STAIR CARPET DEVICE 

THE Floor Accessories Co., Inc., of Kansas City, Mo., 

are offering to the decorative trade the Ankortite 
Invisible Stair Angle, which holds a stair-carpet in 
place without creases or depressions and without di- 
minishing the width of the tread-surface. This 
fastener, which is of metal, is without teeth, tacks, 
rods, rings, or binding. It is comparatively easy to 
use, and achieves a far more satisfactory result than 
some of the unsightly devices which have been on 
the market. 
THE POWDRELL & ALEXANDER PACKAGE STYLE 
For THEIR better grades of curtains, Powdrell & Al- 

exander, Inc., have adopted a distinctive package 
style. The initials of the manufacturer are displayed 
at one end of the package, where space has also been 
allotted for a statement of the size and color of the 
curtains, as well as the number enclosed in the pack- 
age. The coloring of the package itself is black and 
white, and consists mainly of shaded strips in a some- 
what modernistic pattern. In some department stores 
these boxes are used together with the curtains, to 
create an artistic and interesting display. 


H. HERRMANN FURNITURE CO. BUY 
ADDITIONAL BUILDING 


Tue H. Herrmann Furniture Co. has just taken title 

to the five-story building at 536 West Thirty-fifth 
Street. This is the fourth addition to their property 
since they moved up-town in 1922. This firm, for 
more than half a century, was located in the vicinity 
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of ‘Broome and Canal Streets; but in 1922 they pur- 
chased a seven-story building on West Thirty-fourth 
Street. Two years later they purchased an adjoining 
six-story building, and the following year built a one- 
story addition. The acquisition of this fourth build- 
ing now squares out the Hermann properties on 
Thirty-fourth and Thirty-fifth Streets. 

FURNITURE FIRM OPENS NEW SHOW ROOMS 
Tue Biltrite Furniture Corporation have recently 

moved their factory and show rooms to 133 W. 21st 
St., New York. They occupy the second and third 
floors of this building and are devoting an entire floor 
to the display of fine upholstered furniture, and an 
imported line of end tables, coffee tables, cabinets, 
commodes, lamps and odd chairs of the finest type. 
The other floor will be used in the manufacture of 
their upholstered furniture. 

The Biltrite Furniture Corp., was established in 
1922 by Henry Jacobs, who has had nineteen years 
experience as an interior decorator. His associates 
are Abraham Goldflinger and Isidore Shopper. 





DOBLIN CO. SHOWING UNUSUAL DAMASK 
PATTERNS 


Tue Doblin Co., Inc., are displaying an unusual line 
of 50-inch damask in medium-size designs. These 
damasks have been made up in exquisite colors. These 
are in cedar, French blue, plum, Du Barry rose, 
wine-red, rust, sage, peach, two tones of rose, and 
Nile green. Lucerne damask has an attractive me- 
dium size pattern, and is suitable for all types of 
rooms. Raymond damask has a French style of de- 
sign, which gives it a dainty effect. This firm is not- 
featuring a large assortment of damasks, but the de- 
signs are distinctly original and striking. 
FURNITURE SPECIALTIES CORP. INCREASE SPACE 
Tue Furniture Specialties Corporation have taken 
_ aditional space of 5000 square feet at 318 E. 61st 
St., which will be used for showroom purposes. Their 
present showroom will be added on to their present 
factory facilities, which will give them a total of fif- 
teen thousand square feet for manufacturing. Not 
only will this enable them to give more prompt de- 
livery, but will permit them to add a new line of 
modernistic furniture without interfering with their 
present production. Since the reorganization of the 
Corporation, L. M. Woerz has been appointed Vice 


President, and L. Meyers was made Assistant Treas- 
urer. ; 





(Continued on page 131) 





This distinctive bed-spread is one of a varied collection shown by the 
Hahn Decorative Art Studios. If may be had in sizes to fit either single 
or double beds. These spreads are made up in rayon or in silk, and 
they feature unique patterns and the best quality of material. The 
applique design is in two-toned embroidery which contrasts in color with 
the spread. The firm also shows a large selection of pillows and scarves. 





A FURTHER EXAMPLE OF GOOD 
SMALL HOUSE DECORATION IN 
THE ROBERT SIMBPSON CO°S 
°**AVON HOUSE” 


See text on page 109. 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 
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THE GEORGIAN DINING ROOM 
IN THE ROBERT SIMPSON CO°S 
°“*“AVON HOUSE.”’? TORONTO 


See text on page 109. 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 








DISCOUNTS AND SHORT PRICES GCO- 
ING TO THE WRONG PEOPLE AREA 
DETRIMENT TO BUSINESS. 


ROM time to time we hear complaints from the 
larger decorators about the inethical aid given by 
the wholesalers to the “illegitimate operator,” the-man- 
with-his-office-in-his-hat, with no stock, no overhead, 
no payroll. It’s an old story, but to our mind a much 
greater menace, and one that is steadily increasing isn’t 
found in the activities of the quasi-decorator but in 
the persistent intrusion of thousands of men and wo- 
men, mostly women, who are not in the business and 
ought to be buying at retail but are everlastingly work- 
ing every possible subterfuge to get wholesale prices. 

They are crowding the wholesale showrooms. 

The trouble lies not with the wholesalers, it lies 
entirely with cabinetmakers, upholsterers and decor- 
ators who encourage the evil. 

They say to the customer who wants certain work 
undertaken: “I have only a limited stock here, but 
here’s my card. Go to any of the wholesale houses, 
find what you want, and I'll order it.” 

Thus far the transaction is ethical, and that’s as 
far as the matter should go. But in many instances 
the customer is allowed a discount from the price dis- 
played on the wholesale ticket, which is the long price, 
and this is the entering wedge to the trouble. Anyone 
who has enjoyed the thrill of a free pass to a show 
hates to ever put up real money at the box offices, and 
so the woman who has once got a trade discount be- 
comes an addict to the habit. 

The shop that is using $500 or $600 worth of 
material and getting his labor profits as well as his 
merchandise. profits may very well feel that he can 
afford to give his customer a share in his discounts 
but the minute he does so he opens the field to amateur 
competition. 

I know of one case of a woman, who, on the 
strength of her upholsterer’s introduction, ordered 
$1,000 worth of material. The goods went to the 
man’s shop but all that he did for her was to cover 
a couple of chairs and a sofa cushion. The rest of the 
material went up to her house where she and her 
daughter and seamstress made up her curtains and 
bedspreads and runners. Thousands of women all 


over the United States are working this scheme. 
A short while ago a course in interior Decoration 


THE AMATEUR AND 
THE WHOLESALE PRICE 





was advertised by an up- 
town organization and sub- 
scribers to the course were 


promised a diploma which 
would give to them, as 
“graduate decorators,” 
from 25% to 50% on trade 
prices; they wouldn’t have to operate through any- 
body. But the school was so severely criticised that 
they promptly withdrew the offer and dropped the 
matter. But it only shows how great the appeal to the 
amateur to get something for nothing. 

Some years ago a group of decorators called upon 
the importers in New York with a complaint carefully 
prepared and supplemented by an ultimatum. 

“We represent,” said the Committee, “the leading 
decorators in New York. We are carrying substantial 
stocks, heavy rent, and a payroll covering cabinet- 
makers and upholsterers. We protest against you im- 
porters selling every little operator who calls himself a 
decorator but has nothing but an office, no capital in- 
vested, no responsibilities, and no stock; and if you 
continue to favor him you are simply aiding in unfair 
competition and: we will all of us cease to patronize 
you.” 

This was before the days of the Society of In- 
terior Decorators and the group represented the big- 
gest decorators in New York. The wholesalers real- 
ized that there was ground for grievance and had a 
meeting at the Aldine Club, N. Y., and while they all 
expressed a disposition to do what was fair they 
couldn’t arrive at a basis for determining who was and 
was not a legitimate decorator. It didn’t seem logical 
to them to penalize the beginner or to discriminate in 
favor of those who had been particularly successful, 
so the meeting broke up and nothing was accomplishes. 

From time to- time the decorators have made 
similar outbursts, particularly when the first wholesale 
showrooms were opened up on the Pacific Coast, but 
nothing was done. The Society of Decorators even 
considered retaliatory measures in the establishment of 
a wholesale business that would be conducted along 
their ideas of fair play; but they just talked about it, 
that’s all. 

The Decorator’s Club (the women’s organization) 
had the same idea, in fact, it was proposed to raise 
$100,000 among members for a wholesale branch that 
would cut out the;small fry and the sample abuses and 
amateur; but in view of the fact that some of the im- 
porters already in the field were carrying stocks run- 
ning into approximately $3,000,000 each, they con- 
cluded they couldn’t be quite independent of this 
source of supply. And they also dropped the subject. 

So long as a person is actually in the business and 
dependent upon the business for a livelihood they are 
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entitled to wholesale recognition; we suggest, however, 
that all hands get together to check the operations of 
the amateur. 

It is not up to the importer or wholesaler to dictate 
what the trade buyer is going to do with his purchases ; 
he can give them away or burn them up. If he wants 
to pass them on to some customer with a trade dis- 
count it may be his privilege, but it certainly isn’t a 
good policy because he only encourages a situation in- 
finitely more serious than the inroads of the man-with- 
his-office-in-his-hat. 

He at least is in the business and hopes to stay in 
the business. 

No exclusive society of interior decorators whether 
of men or of women can cope with this problem. It’s 
got to be through an association that will include in its 
membership not only decorators but retailers, cabinet- 
makers, and upholsterers, and the platform of this as- 
sociation, which should be national with local chapters, 
should have one conspicuous plank: 

“No member will allow the use of his 
business cards or authorize the selection 
of material by his customer excepting in 


cases where material thus selected is to be 
actually made up in their own shops.” 





THE USE OF TRIMMINGS 


The use of trimmings in decorative work today, 
principally in the home, of, course, but extending also 
to shops and theatres, is a field which holds unlimited 
possibilities, and which at the time is woefully unde- 
veloped. 

This statement is no mere theory. It is based on 
actual personal experience and many years of study, 
combined with careful observation. 

Frequently, when interviewing-salesmen in decora- 
tive departments, one hears “We don’t use many trim- 
mings,” “Our customers don’t like trimmings,” or 
similar statements which indicate that the trimmings 
branch of the business is neglected. This condition is 
not confined to any one city or any particular section 
of the country, but seems to be general. 

This article is prompted by a sincere desire to 
prove that such a standpoint is unnecessary and wrong 
and that a greatly increased demand for trimmings can 
be brought about with comparatively little effort. 

Today, as never before, there is a general demand 
in decorative work for the beautiful, the luxurious and 
the harmonious. More and more the services of the 
professional decorator are being employed and even 





* This article, by Charles Prins, manager of the San Francisco 
office and salesroom of the Consolidated Trimming Corporation, is based 
on a series of highly successful talks made by him before the sales 
staffs of large Pacific Coast stores maintaining drapery and decorative 
departments. Ps 

hese talks have been given as the results of urgent invitations 
from the salesmen themselves and in many instances have resulted in 
marked increases in the sale of trimmings. 

Mr. Prins served as a decorator for years and has conducted a 
retail drapery business of his own, so is thoroughly familiar with the 
various phases of the selling problem. 
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where this is not the case studied efforts are being made 
to secure decorative harmony. This desire for beauty 
has captured the home and has even crept into the 
store, the playhouse and the business office. 

And what is the background, the keynote to al- 
most every room—whether it be the reception room in 
the office, or the boudoir in the home? The window, of 
course. Every room, regardless of its appointments, 
is a mere shell until its windows have come in for 
artistic treatment. The window, as a decorative fea- 
ture, is regarded as being so important that often in 
large business ruoms, where there are no windows 
these are simulated ‘for effect and draped as though 
genuine. 

A large part of the buying at retail is done by 
women and these make up fully ninety-nine per cent 
of the customers of decorative establishments. They 
seek not a yard or ten yards of material, but that 
which will produce a pleasing: unit. 

The principal obstacle to the greater use of trim- 
mings at present is just one thing—FEAR. 

The salesman disposes of one, ten, or whatever 
number of yards of material his customer requires, 
and then stops. Competition is so keen, and estimates 
are so closely drawn in many instances, that there is a 
hesitancy to take the initiative and suggest the addi- 
tion of skillfully used trimmings, because of the fear 
of jeopardizing the primary sale. This is wrong. 

The point is not how cheaply the work can be 
done, but how effectively. The financial end, of 
course, is often important, but if it is possible to show 
the customer that the use of trimmings will really en- 
hance the effect she seeks, the increase in cost will not 
prove an obstacle. This is true today as never before. 

Let me stress this point by a commonplace, but 
very obvious comparison. 

The time is within the memory of all of us, when 
a woman bought a dress or coat or hat, or perhaps all 
three, if she really needed them. If she possessed a 
handbag that was presentable enough she carried that 
with the new outfit. Does she do it today? Assured- 
ly not. The ensemble idea holds sway and each item 
in the wardrobe is chosen to harmonize with the others. 
It is in the field of accessories or trimmings that the 
big money is being made. The flower, the handker- 
chief, the jewelry, all a bit unnecessary, but creating 
new chic and lending added beauty to milady’s ward- 
robe—these are the items bringing in the added profits 
in women’s lines. 

Some salesman with initiative had to create the 
movement and others with faith in the idea had to 
carry it on until the ensemble idea became general. 

So it is with trimmings. Every decorative estab- 
lishment should be supporting its own department of 
trimmings—a department of rich financial returns. 

(Continued on page 133) 
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MARKET OFFERINGS 
AND NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 126) 


NEW BEDSPREAD LINE 


A NEw and pleasing line of bedspreads and en- 

sembles, along with some interesting pillow com- 
binations, has just been introduced by the Philben 
Novelty Mfg. Corp., 56 W. 22nd St., New York. The 
line embodies a rich distinction of European smart- 
ness; it has been styled authoritatively. 

The line includes varied combinations in satin and 
velvet, taffeta and velvet appliques, trapunto effects, 
chenille effects, the newest in lace combinations, kiddie 
spreads, embroidery. pipings, crewel embroideries and 
ribbon effects. 


TRIMMING CO. REMOVED 
['HE Universal’ Fringe Works, Inc., manufacturers of 
trimmings and fringes for the Curtain, Drapery and 
Lampshade trade, are now in their new quarters at 
692 Broadway, where they occupy the entire tenth 
floor. 

In their new quarters they have installed many 
new looms and other equipment and at the present 
time are manufacturing their Chainette Fringe exclu- 
sive of other trade trimmings. This fringé, which they 
sponsored to the trade several years ago, is now proy- 


ing one of the most active articles in the trimming ~ 


line, rapidly increasing in demand and superseding 
other trimming items, until now their entire -plant of 
looms and knitting machines is working ex- 
clusively on turning out this article. It is 
made of silk or rayon and as they do their 


own dyeing any color requirements can be 
filled. 


FRANKL GALLERIES TO REMOVE 
FroLtow1nc the trend of the many manu- 

facturers catering to the decorative 
trades to locate on upper Madison Avenue, 
Paul T. Frankl, owner of the Frankl Gal- 
leries, Inc., leased space at 509 Madison 
Avenue through the agent, Douglas I. Elli- 
man, Inc. 

The Frankl Galleries on or about Sep- 
tember first will occupy the corner store 
and mezzanine after extensive alterations. 
This removal again confirms the feeling of 
the decorative trades to center around Fifty- 
third Street and Madison Avenue, where a 





A view in the W. H. §. Lloyd Co’s. showroom. Here 

three types of products are displayed; the Anaglypra ceil- 

ing, imported scenic paper, and their Realwood paneling 
described elsewhere in this issue. 


station will soon be opened on the crosstown subway, 
making the section easily accessible both from Queens 
and the West side as well as up and downtown New 
York. 





EXPOSITION OF AMERICAN IMPORT TRADE 
POSTPONED 


[N consmeRATION of the fact that buying has been 

considerably on the wane for 1930, and that the late 
passing of the tariff left the import schedule unsettled, 
the Exposition of the American Import Trade has de- 
cided for the benefit of its Exhibitors to postpone their 
initial exposition which was to be held August 4th of 
this year until about the same time in 1931, 

This change has been made at a considerable ex- 
pense to the corporation in charge of the Exhibit as 
they have refunded the initial money advanced by the 
Exhibitors regardless of the fact that they have been 
under considerable expense in advancing the interest 
of the Exposition. Their decision has not only re- 
ceived the unanimous consent of the American Com- 
mittee, but also the entire approval of the foreign 
manufacturers who are planning to display their lines. 

Work on the 1931 Exhibit will be begun very 
much earlier, and more definite plans will be an- 
nounced in the near future. 


LLOYD’S NEW FEATURED PRCDUCT 
ANEw feature in wall covering shown at the Wall 
Paper Convention by W. H. S. Lloyd Co., Inc. is 
their Realwood, which is an actual wood veneer sub- 
stantially mounted on heavy paper made in sheets 6 ft. 
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An embroidered silk rep shown 
by the Willich, Franke Studios 
The design is of a modified mod- 
ernistic type. The colorings are 
various shades of brown and tan. 


by 30 in., and can be applied to the wall like ordinary 
wall paper. It can then be either stained, waxed or 
finished similar to any other wood treatment. 

This Realwood is imported from England and is 
covered by patents. It can be had in oak, mahogany, 
or walnut in quarter matched grains or ordinary grain 
design, and may be used either ‘as dado or entire 
panelings outlined with raised mouldings. 

The illustration on the preceeding page shows it 
used as a dado decoration. The scenic paper is from 
France and the decorative ceiling and cornice is the 
Anaglypta plastic pulp from England, all three of 
which are imported and distributed by Lloyd. 

In addition, they had water-proof lacquer called 
“Loidlac’’ which they demonstrated would not change 
the tone of the papers when applied. This water- 
proof treatment is to be applied after the paper has 
been pasted to the wall. 
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CHINESE IMPORT FIRM REMOVED 

May Cuonc Co., Inc., wholesale department of the 

Long Sang Ti Chinese Curios Co. Inc., are now 
located on the fifth floor of 2 W. 46th St. Although 
they have practically the same floor space, their plan 
of displaying their wares of lamps, porcelains and 
Chinese bric-abrac are now arranged in inviting alcoves 
decorated in the Chinese manner, and are therefore, 
shown at a much greater advantage. At the back of 
the show room which is paneled off with beautiful 
hand painted teakwood screens, is a room containing 
a variety of interesting and colorful teakwood furni- 
ture. 

Their present location brings them much nearer 
the interior decorative trade to whom they have been 
catering for a great many years. 


BROMLEY SALES FORCE CHANGES 
THe following changes have been announced by the 
3romley Manufacturing Company as having taken 
place in the personnel of their sales force: 

Effective September Ist, John H. Hadler, better 
known to the trade as Jack Hadler, will assume ‘the 
duties of sales manager, with headquarters in the Tex- 
tile Building, 295 Fifth Avenue, New York. Mr. 
Hadler is well known to the curtain and drapery trade, 
having represented Bromley’s on the Pacific ,Coast 
for the past twenty years, and is particularly fitted for 
his new position. 

Harold S. Penny, the present sales manager, will 
assume the duties of the late Frank B. Hanel as New 
York manager of the Bromley Mfg. Co. Mr. Penny, 
prior to his appointment in November, 1928, as sales 
manager of the company, was for nine years assistant 
manager with the same firm at their mills in Phila- 
delphia. 

Arthur S. Buchman will succeed to the territory 
west of Denver and including the entire Pacific Coast, 
left vacant by Mr. Hadler’s promotion. Mr. Buch- 
man. is well and favorably known to his trade, having 
been connected with the II. C. Capwell Co., of Oak- 
land, California. He was, prior to then, salesman for 
the Riverdale Mfg. Co. 





A SCHUMACHER DISPLAY AID TO RETAILERS 
AGNEs Foster Wricut has been commissioned by F. 

Schumacher & Co. to construct for them a series 
of thirteen model dressing tables, which they will use 
as display fixtures and loan to drapery departments of 
retail stores, in an endeavor to arouse interest in this 
feminine type of furniture. The tables will be con- 
structed in various styles, ranging from the Madame 


Pompadour type to one in the latest modernistic 
fashion. 








A new Console Table exhibited by the John 
Widdicomb Co. 


THE USE OF TRIMMINGS 
(Continued from page 130) 


Salesmen should show the effects to be secured by the 
judicious use of trimmings and often only a sugges- 
tion on their part would bring in the added business so 
necessary for profits today. 

The fad for straight hangings is slowly but surely 
giving way. It must necessarily be so, for however 
suitable they may be in certain instances, there is 
scarcely an occasion where careful observation will 
not show that trimming, simple or luxurious, as the 
decorator can determine, will not enhance or even 
create an entirely new artistic effect. 

This change is also due to certain conditions, one 
might call them psychological conditions, which crop 
up in every line of business. Wrought iron rods and 
fixtures, so much in demand’ when straight untrimmed 
hangings were desired, may now be purchased so 
cheaply they no longer appeal to the discriminating 
buyer. In addition to this we have the all-important 
“rotation of change,” a condition existing in all fields 
of artistic endeavor, fashion being an evolution and not 
a revolution. 

Today, houses sprout up like mushrooms, seem- 
ingly built overnight. Architectural mistakes are fre- 
quent. Windows are frequently misplaced, or are de- 
signed out of proportion, and many curiously fashioned 
ones are found. The clever decorator can make these 
possible, and often delightful, by the selection of cor- 
rect trimmings with the fabrics he uses, softening the 
effects and producing entirely new ones. 

Lovely things can be produced with loops that 
with a cuff would be impossible. Straight hangings 
are softened delightfully by fringes chosen with dis- 
crimination. Formality can be given to the living 





Hand Carved Lacquered Cabinet of the Louis XVII period by Buzin Bros. 
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room, coquettish charm to the boudoir, gaiety to the 
sun porch by. tassels, fringes and loops chosen cor- 
rectly for color and material. 

Demonstrate this to your customer and the differ- 
ence in price will be no obstacle, if the effect be lovely. 
This sale should be no more difficult than that made 
by the clever saleswoman in the apparel shop who 
pilots her customer, after closing the sale of a gown, 
to the jewelry counter for a pair of earrings or to the 
flower counter for a corsage. The ensemble is rend- 
ered more satisfying to the eye and milady pays with- 
out a murmur. 

I am convinced, from the most careful survey of 
conditions in decorative work, that the men who will 
feature well chosen trimmings consistently will ex- 
perience not only the delight of acquiring and holding 
a clientele of satisfied customers, with the natural re- 
sult of good financial returns, but will experience the 
joy that comes with the creation of artistic effects. 





NAT’L HOME FURNISHINGS STYLE SHOW 

AccorDING to reports from the headquarters of the 

National Home Furnishings Style Show, this ex- 
hibition, which is scheduled to take effect during the 
nine days from September 26th to October 4th, in 
centers all over the country, is receiving the enthusias- 
tic support of dealers everywhere. The Committee of 
the National Home Furnishings Program, which has 
the show in charge, has made every effort to guarantee 
its success. The leading magazines of the country 
will carry full page announcements, and local displays 
will be mentioned in radio broadcastings. At the dis- 
plays themselves educational talks will be given, and 
various other steps taken to guarantee to the mer- 
chants who put on the displays in their various estab- 
lishments that their labor and expense shall bring them 
adequate returns. 
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A SYSTEM THAT MIGHT BE RESTORED IN 
RETAILING 


With the general adoption of efficiency methods 
by the present-day merchants the old system of P. M’s 
in the various dry goods lines has been relegated to the 
past. Yet many of those who paid their sales force 
a small premium for selling goods which hung fire, or 
which they wanted closed out, found the method to be 
highly successful. By allowing a premium of five cents 
a yard on certain goods a concern could generally keep 
its stock clean, when otherwise they would be com- 
pelled to cut the price in half, and frequently not even 
then move the goods. Not only was the P. M. effec- 
tive in moving slow sellers, but it proved a great stimu- 
lant in selling more expensive goods. The late Frank 
Magee, who grew up in A. T. Stewart’s used the sys- 
tem when he took charge of the upholstery department 
of Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, at Sixth Avenue 
and 19th Street. The curtains they had been selling 
were mostly under five dollars a pair. Megee put in 
goods up to $25.00 and over, giving his salesmen a 
premium of five cents on all goods at $5.00 a pair; 
seven and a half on $7.50; ten cents on $10.00 goods; 
fifteen on $15.00; twenty and twenty-five on $20.00 
and $25.00 goods. The scheme worked like magic, 
and an enormous business was soon established on the 
better priced grades. Few customers who had in mind 
to purchase at a certain figure but what ended by buy- 
ing more expensive materials. 

A well known store in Pittsburgh had a similar 
experience. They sold few curtains above $5.00, but 
after putting in the P.M. built up a big business on 
goods ranging up to $25.00. 
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A high chest of drawers which is part of 

a bedroom group after the Biedermeier, 

made of light cherry-brown mahogany with 

figured maple panels, and posts, mouldings 

and inlays a glossy black. In the line of 
the Kensington Mfg. Co. 


The old house of Mills & Gibb, when at Broadway 
and Grand Street, used this method to great advantage 
in their curtain department. Mr. Gibb was a great be- 
liever in it, as it put the men in the de- 
partment on’ their mettle and kept the 
stock clean. Some of the younger sales- 
men made as much on their P. M’s as 
their salary. The house benefited, as 
when a ticket was marked for P. M. the 
close price was rubbed off and the article 
was sold at the long price. In the sale of 
carpets the system was a great advantage. 
Many patterns which were discontinued 
by the manufacturer had to be closed out 
as soon as possible. They were just as 
good as the newer styles but if they could 
not be secured to complete a job, bad 
remnants would be left, which would 
mean a loss. The little P. M.’s have saved 
many a merchant a loss on merchandise 
and if there was more today there would 
be fewer condescending, statuesque bits 





A poker and gaming table in the line of Geo. P. 
Strobel & Co. 
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of elegance, that appear bored if a customer asks a Railroad leaving 8:00 a.m. 8:31, 9:09 and 9:41 to 


question. Great Neck, and taxi to the club will enable members 
and friends to reach the course in time for morning 
GOLF THIS MONTH play. Suitable prizes and the Blankemeyer Cup will 
HE Upholstery Association’ of America, Inc., be offered for competition. Full information may be 
have arranged to hold’ a golf tournament on obtained from the secretary, Jos. A: Blankemeyer, 
Wednesday, August 20th, at the Sound View Country Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, 295 Fifth Avenue, 
Club, Great Neck, L. I. Trains on the Long Island |. Rie gee 
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SUCCESSFUL SALESMAN with large following among 
upholstered furniture manufacturers throughout the 
East, Metropolitan district, and Middle West, desires repu- 
table upholstery fabric line. Address “Results”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERY SALESMAN, acquainted with furniture 
manufacturers in Greater New York and vicinity, desires 
connection. Address “Large Acquaintance”, care The Up- 
holsterer. 
WANTED—Leading upholstery and drapery fabric house 
wants good, experienced man to call on highest class decor- 
ative trade in Metropolitan district. Give complete details in 
your reply. Address “High Class”, care The Upholsterer. | 
WANTED—Salesman to represent mill agent in Metropoli- 
tan district. Must have following among furniture manu- 
facturers. Give complete details. Address “Metropolitan”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
HIGH CALIBRED, EXPERIENCED salesman, for New 
England, New Jersey, and Eastern Pennsylvania, desires 
direct mill representation or large converting outfit. Ad- 
dress “High Calibre”, care The Upholsterer. _ 
EXPERIENCED SALESMAN with car desires upholstery 
line. Large following among furniture manufacturers and 
upholsterers in New York, Brooklyn, New Jersey. Address 
“H. L.”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—with large following among manufacturers of 
upholstered furniture in metropolitan territory, desires a 
mill line of damasks, brocatelles, etc. He can show excellent 
sales record. Address “Mill Line”, care The Upholsterer. 
THOROUGHLY COMPETENT, experienced salesman, now 
representing largest houses in country, desires connection 
with curtain or drapery house for New England. Address 
“Competent”, care The Upholsterer. * 
EXPERIENC“D RUG SALESMAN wishes a position. — Has 
had thirty years’ experience in all branches of the oriental 
rug business, buring or selling. Will furnish good refer- 
ences. Thirty-second degree Mason, with good personality. 
Address K. A. Haddad, 31 West 26th Street, New York City. 
ESTABLISHED upholstery, curtain drapery and slip cover 
business for sale. Good location in New Jersey; good 
prospects. Priced right for quick sale. Address “Sale,” care 
The Upholstereér. 
REPRESENTATIVE WANTED for States of Pennsylvania 
and Maryland to sell feathers and downs to upholstered 
furniture and bedding manufacturers. Address “Feathers,” 
care The Upholster. 
CONSULTING DECORATOR—several years’ experience; 
graduate Chicago Academy Fine Arts; thirty-five years of 
age; will consider change September first. Address “Grad- 
uate,” care The Upholsterer. 
DECORATOR—experienced, now employed, desires new 
connection with high class firm. Capable of handling com- 
plete decorative schemes. Thoroughly conversant with 
periods and mechanical details. Address “Employed,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN with a large following through the Middle 
West among the furniture manufacturers, retail drapery 
and automobile trade, is open to connect with a mill line. 
High class references for the past fifteen years. Address 
“Salesman,” care The Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERY AND DRAPERY SHOP in large Florida 
city, well equipped and established, for sale at inventory 
value. This is a fine opportunity for ambitious man. About 
$3000.00 will handle. Appress “Opportunity,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR—capable of laying out complete 
schemes of decoration and furnishing for the better homes. 
Standard commission basis of payment with drawing ac- 
count. Progressive shop in large New England city. Give 
full particulars in first letter. Address “Better Homes,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
WILL LEASE on percentage of sales basis desirable space 
for curtain, rug and drapery department. The Hub, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
RESIDENT SALESMAN WANTED: New York decora- 
tive fabric concern catering to the cut-up trade requires 
local representation, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles. Must 
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have your own office. Line may be handled in conjunction 
with some other catering to decorative trade. Commission 
basis. Give full particulars in replying. Address “Local 
Representative,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—to handle line of curtains, scarfs, and bed- 
room sets. Only those with established offices in Boston, 
Chicago, Los Angeles and Detroit. Straight commission 
basis. Address “Superior,” care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR and buyer of draperies, floor 
coverings, and better furniture, now employed, wishes to 
make a change. Twenty years’ experience from workroom 
up. Best of references. Address “Good References,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
EXPERIENCED in making good grade of novelty curtains 
for a number of years, would open factory in or near New 
York City and do contract work on high grade curtains for 
the retail stores or converters, assist in styling, if necessary, 
costing, shipping, and complete taking care of every detail. 
Address “Contract Work,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED for India prints for Southern ter- 
ritory and a part of Middle West. Address “India Prints,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
CURTAIN AND DRAPERY MAN—Fourteen years’ exper- 
ience curtain manufacturing; foreman, manager for five 
years; A-1 cutter; also buying and selling. Would consider 
something in curtain or some kindred line. Good acquaint- 
ance; best references. Address “Bernie,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 
SALESMEN calling on interior decorators, drapery trade 
and gift shops to sell hand-loomed bath and bedroom rugs. 
Liberal commissions. Address “Rugs,” care The Upholsterer. 
EXPERIENCED SALESMAN, Christian, established fol- 
lowing, department stores, furniture manufacturers, and 
upholstery trade, Denver West, with attractive San Francisco 
salesroom, representing large drapery damask firm wants 
kindred account; upholstery fabrics preferred. Highest ref- 
erences; financial responsibility; correspondence treated con- 
fidentially. Will be in New York in October. Address “Mill 
Agent,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED REPRESENTATIVES for the entire United 
States for strong and attractive popular-priced line of drap- 
ery hardware, plated, hand-wrought, and cast. Must have 
following among drapery, furniture, window-shade and de- 
partment store trade. Commission basis only. Give refer- 
ences and lines now carrying in first letter. Address “Attrac- 
tive,” care The Upholsterer. 
FURNITURE MANUFACTURER, long a designer of his 
own high grade line for living room, dining room and bed- 
room, recently retired from the manufacturing business, 
offers his services to a few non-competitive manufacturers to 
style and design their lines and supervise production of their 
samples. Address H. W. Frohne, Dean-Hicks Co., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 
SALESMAN—To carry popular priced line of novelty cur- 
tains and cottage sets; strictly commission basis; New 
York State, Pennsylvania and Ohio. Give full details, past 
experience, etc. Address “Novelty,” care The Upholsterer. 
NEW YORK CITY SALES REPRESENTATIVE, well ac- 
quainted in the furniture manufacturing and fabric jobbing 
trade within the metropolitan area, can hear of excellent oj- 
portunity by addressing the undersigned. Must have own car. 
Address “Aggressive,” care The Upholsterer. 
GOOD OPPORUNITY for two thoroughly experienced mer: 
to represent a well-known lace curtain mill. One must have 
a following in New England; the other in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan. State previous experience and give full details. 
Address “Experienced,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN with following for Mid-West, New England, 
and Eastern States to sell popular-priced line of Italian 
drapes and cretonne day-bed covers. Commission basis only. 
No objection to carrying non-conflicting line. Address “Cre- 
tonne,” care The Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERY MILL LINE wanted by salesman with wide 
acquaintanceship amongst leading upholstering furniture 
manufacturers and jobbers. Excellent sales ability; highest 
credentials as to respect and confidence amongst trade; a go- 
getter with record of earnings which are self-evident of past 
performances. Middle West territory covered, Ohio West to 
Minneapolis; residence, Chicago. Address “Live Wire,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
TO DECORATORS: Young lady of refinement and good 
taste, experienced, wishes position September Ist with New 
York decorator. Address “B. L. C.,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN on commission or as side line wanted by a 
ready-made drapery house to travel the Eastern Central and 
Sno es bee those well known to the drapery trade 
esired. xceptional opportunity for right men. Addre 
“Ready-Made,” care The Upholaterer. “ #4 





